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Important Books on Paychothenrapy | 


MENNINGER: 
A MANUAL FOR PSYCHIATRIC CASE STUDY 


KARL MENNINGER, M.D., The Menninger Foundation, Topeka. 


This is the first published guide for psychiatric examination, presenting in 
detail the actual procedures for studying patients and for recording and 
organizing data in a purposeful way. Indispensable for the therapist. 


370 pages 30 plates index bibliography $6.75 


WOLFF: 
THE DREAM—MIRROR OF CONSCIENCE 
WERNER WOLFF, Ph.D., Bard College. 


Wolff's new work on the dream offers an historical survey of dream inter- 
pretation from 2,000 B.C., and a new theory of dream synthesis. The serious 
reader will find much of interest in this latest book to deal with the dream. 


368 pages 21 illustrations index bibliography $8.50 


BERGLER: 
NEUROTIC COUNTERFEIT-SEX 


Impotence, Frigidity, ‘“Mechanical’’ and Pseudosexuality, Homosexuality 
EDMUND BERGLER, M.D., New York City. 


“The formidable clinical material presented in this monograph is highly 
convincing and therapeutically valuable.”—Am.J. Psychotherapy 


372 pages index bibliography $5.50 


DEUTSCH: 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 


Volume I: GIRLHOOD Volume II: MOTHERHOOD 
HELENE DEUTSCH, M.D., Boston. 


These companion volumes have become classics in their field. Essential 
reading for all who are concerned with psychotherapy. 


Vol.I 413 pages $4.50 Vol. Il 505 pages $5.00 


Please send, on approval, the following books: 


(J A Manual for Psychiatric Case Study ................ $6.75 

00 The Psychology of Women .............. OO Vol. I....$4.50 


Vol. II... .$5.00 
(] Charge my account ( Check Enclosed 


381 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. ¥. 


a 
GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 4 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


“The remarkable value of this timely book 
lies in the fact that it shows how men 
may learn again to communicate with 
themselves and their fellows . . . By one 
of the most constructive and important 
figures writing in psychoanalysis today.””— 
Rollo May, N. Y. Times Book Review 


The 
Forgotten 


Language 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE UNDER- 
STANDING OF DREAMS, FAIRYTALES 
AND MYTHS 
By ERICH FROMM 


See are the Babylonian and Bib- 
lical myths of creation, the story 
of Jonah, the ancient and modern 
Sabbath rituals, and the dreams of 
Joseph and Pharoah—all with one 
thing in common. All dreams and all 
myths are “written” in the same lan- 
guage, symbolic language. Dr. Fromm 
has written a brilliant introduction to 
this one universal language. Through 
it one gains a psychological basis for 
understanding the symbolic stories of 
the Bible, fairy tales, and some mod- 
ern fiction. Here, too, is the complete 
history of dream interpretation, in- 
cluding case histories of modern psy- 
choanalytic work. Dr. Fromm shows 
how, by interpreting dreams correctly 
—whether they are those reported 
from the ancient peoples of Jerusaler 
and Athens or the same dreams mod- 
ern man of New York or Paris has 
today—one has a fresh understanding 
of man’s nature and sane _ practical 
solutions to his problems. $3.50 


Other Fromm books now extensively 
used in schools and churches— 


Man for Himself 
Fifth printing. $3.50 


Escape from 


Freedom 
Eleventh printing. $3.50 


Psychoanalysis 
and Religion 
Third printing. $2.50 (Yale) 
At all bookstores 


Rinehart & Co., New York 16 


April 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


BOISEN’S BOOK 


To the Editor: 

I am very much interested in the sugges- 
tion that.Dr. Anton Boisen’s book be re- 
printed and made available again. I per- 
sonally have learned more from this book 
than any other concerning religion and men- 
tal illness. 

It is a must for those who would better 
understand mental illnesses, and who work 
with the mentally ill. 

CHAPLAIN J. L. MALONE 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


To the Editor: 

I am a recent subscriber to PAsToRAL 
PsycHoLocy and to the Book Club. Both 
of them are instructive and helpful. Es- 
pecially stimulating in the January issue of 
PAstTorAL PsycCHOLoGy was the article by 
William E. Hulme, “How to Set Up a 
Counseling Program in Your Church.” 
During my ministry in the city, this was 
not a problem; but now I am pastoring in 
a rural church and I have not been able to 
do much in the field of counseling. This 
article has helped me to understand the 
situation much better. 

Also, let me voice my agreement with Rev. 
Earl T. McKnight about Dr. Anton Boisen’s 
book, The Exploration of the Inner World. 
In my humble judgment it is one of the 
great books in the field of psychology. While 
a student at Southern Baptist Seminary, 
and as a pupil of Dr. Wayne Oates, we haé 
assignments in this book. At that time tt 
was out of print and we were unable t 
purchase one. I, for one, would like to se 
it back in print again. 

Thank you very much for the excellent 
magazine that you are giving us. 

Rev. Freon W. Ayers 
Pleasant View Baptist Church 
Nichols, South Carolina 
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1952 LETTERS TO 
HELPS IN GROWTH 


To the Editor: 


Please allow me to extend my appreci- 
ation for two years of steady growth and 
education in the field of pastoral psychology. 
| have been helped tremendously and have 
passed on the good word to others because 
you are rendering a service to us ministers 
that has not been duplicated or surpassed. 
Everywhere I go I find renewed interest in 
this helpful field. I find myself unconsciously 
thinking in terms of group therapy as I 
prepare my sermons and I have been given 
new insights into human problems that 
have helped me in dealing with people. 
What is as important I find that I am grow- 
ing and taking a more healthy outlook on 
life and the people whom I serve. I feel all 
this has come to me because of vour splendid 
magazine and the wonderful Book Club of 
which I am proud to be a charter member. 

Two years ago I ventured in faith to 
subscribe for three years to PAstorat Psy- 
cHoLocy, and I have never been let down 
ina single issue. Each one has brought me 
new insights in my profession and helped 
me to understand myself. T hope you and 
your splendid magazine will have many 
more years of service. 

I am a struggling pastor of four country 
churches (a Methodist circuit) and the 
magazine has filled a much needed help to 
my training in the field of pastoral counsel- 
ing and in the related fields of pastoral psy- 
chology. Keen up the good work. In these 
days of inflation I’m afraid I am limited in 
the number of books T can purchase, but T 
know the services you are offering will be 
of real help in selecting those T can buy. 

Rev. Epwin M. TItt 
Kanona Methodist Church 
Kanona, New York 


CARL BINGER 


To the Editor: 


A minister has sent me a clipping from 
your January issue, being a speech by Carl 
Binger on world citizenship. It is a very 
good piece and I wonder if reprints are 
available. Please also send me a sample 
copy of your magazine for this library to 
consider as a subscription. 

Rosert D. FRANKLIN 
Assistant Director 
Toledo Public Library 
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RIDE THE 
WILD HORSES! 


the Christian 
use of our 


J. WALLACE HAMILTON 


This is a dramatic, sensible ap- 
proach to the problem of human 
emotions. Should our emotions 
be given free rein, suppressed, or 
released to the will of God? Dr. 
Hamilton’s twelve startlingly 
conceived sermons develop the 
theme that emotions are like 
“Wild Horses”—they should be 
ridden! 

As pastor of the famed “Drive- 
in-Church” in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, congregations of 10,000 
have heard Dr. Hamilton give 
his vital sermons and have bene- 
fited by his sound counseling. 
This new book is based on his 
wide experience. 

$2.50 


at all bookstores 


a Ravell publtca tion 
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The Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Sex 


by Dr. A. Willy, Dr. L. 
Vander, Dr. O. Fisher 
Sex Guidance by means 
of hundreds of remark- 
able enlightening illustra- 
tions 
Now available this 
country for the first time. 
Written and _ illustrated 
(many in authentic color) 
by the most noted phy- 
sicians and medical art- 
ists on sexual enlighten- 
ment. This large book in- 
cludes important new in- 
formatiun and new illustrations. Gives you the 
most helpful authentic guidance on sex prob- 
lems of every kind. 


Partial List of Illustrations 
Male Sex Organs (inside and out) 
Step-by-step growth of child in pregnancy 
Woman’s Sex Organs (inside and out) 
Pictorial Story of Woman’s ‘‘Safe’’ days 
Picture Story of Cause of Sterility in Women 
Cross Section of Hymen in various stages 
Cress Section Showing Causes of Woman’s 
Sexual Ills 
Picture Story of Normal Sexuality in Male 
Picture Story of most important causes of im- 
potence 
Two Inserts of Female Bodies showing how 
pregnancy takes place 
. plus many more instructive illustrations 
Partial List of 61 Complete Chapters 
Each A “‘Book” in Itself 
Techniques of sex act 
How woman’s climax is brought about 
Female sex hygiene 
Sex vitamins that improve sexual powers 
Natural birth control 
New discoveries in birth control 
Woman's fertile days 
Female frigidity, its causes and cures 
Causes and cures for sexual impotence in men 
How male organs function during intercourse 
How female sex organs function during inter- 
course 
How sexual desire in woman differs from man 
Abnormal sex organs and what can be done 
How to overcome male’s premature climax 
Technique of first sex act on bridal night 
Delaying sex-life’s finish 
Male change of life and its effect 
Causes and treatments for male and female 
sterility 
Why woman fails to attain climax 
Male and female reaching climax at same 
time 
How sex activity affects weight of male and 
female 
How to perfect sexual act 
just a few of the hundreds of frank, en- 
lightening pictured instructions- 
SEND NO MONEY! FREE 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 


CADILLAC PUBLISHERS CO., Dept. E-199 
Y. 


220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. 

Send me the ‘ ‘Illustrated Encyc! opedia of Sex” in 
plain wrapper marked ‘‘personal’’. I will pay post- 
man $2.98 plus postage on delivery (Sells for 
$5.00). If not completely delighted within 10 days, 
I can return book and my money will be refunded. 
I am over 


State 

( ) Check here if you wish to save postage by 
enclosing with a only $2.98. Same Money 
anadian Orders $3.50 — No 


THE UNMARRIED WOMAN 


To the Editor: 


One of the most thrilling days of the 
month is that on which PastoraL Psycuot- 
ocy arrives. I am grateful for all the know- 
ledge and practical help it so freely shares 
with and gives the working pastor who real- 
izes the need for counseling as well as 
preaching. 

One of our major problems here in Britain 
is the unmarried girl who desires marriage 
and sexual experience, but who is left “on 
the shelf.” Every minister has some of this 
type in his congregation, and the fact that 
there are more girl babies than boys being 
born makes the normal solution impossible. 
Could you help us with the problem of 
handling the frustrations and problems of 
the unmarried female? 


Rev. R. LAWRENCE JONES 
The Congregational Church 
Staffordshire, England 


We have asked several members of our 
panel of experts to give some thought to this 
request, and we hope to be able to publish 
some materials on this in the near future— 
Ed. 


LIKES WEATHERHEAD 


To the Editor: 


I thought the February issue of Pastoral 
PsycHoLocy was considerably boosted by 
the article by Leslie Weatherhead. It is ex 
cellent. I had so often observed what he 
expressed so masterfully. I had noticed this 
factor of deprivation of love in the paranoid 
reactions most of all. 


Rev. Myron C. 
First Baptist Church 
Richmond, Virginia 


CARROLL WISE 
To the Editor: 


I have been reading the journal with 4 
great deal of interest and help. I believe you 
are doing a very fine piece of work and! 
hear a great many good comments about i 
from ministers around the country. It has 
been spoken of very highly in several cot 
ferences at which I have spoken lately. 


CarrRo_t A. WISE 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 
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TWO PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: J. McV. Hunt, University of 
Illinois. Contains original contributions in 
the field of abnormal and social psychology, 
reviews, and case reports; quarterly. 

Subscription: $6.00 (Foreign $6.50). 
Single copies, $1.75. 


and 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor: LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Contains 
articles in the field of clinical and consult- 
ing psychology, counseling and guidance; 
bi-monthly. 

Subscription: $5.00 (Foreign $5.50). 
Single copies, $1.00. 


Current subscriptions and orders for 


back numbers should be addressed to 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


NTON T. BOISEN, whose The Exploration of the Inner lWorld is the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection for this month, is the founder 
of the clinical training movement for theological students—one of the most 
significant modern developments in the work of the church. 

Dr. Boisen is Chaplain Emeritus, Elgin State Hospital, and Research Con- 
sultant for the Council for Clinical Training of Theological Students. He gradu- 
ated from Indiana University in 1897; from Union Theological Seminary in 
1911; received his M.A. at Harvard in 1923, and his D.D. at Washburn College 
in 1938. He served as Field Investigator, Presbyterian Department of Country 
Church Work, 1911-1912, and as rural pastor, 1912-1917. He was with the 
Y.M.C.A. United States Expeditionary Force from 1917-1919; Supervisor, 
Rural Survey of North Dakota for Interchurch World Movement, 1919-1920; 
Chaplain of Worcester State Hospital from 1924-1931, and Chaplain of Elgin 
State Hospital from 1932-. He was lecturer and research associate, Chicago 
Theological Seminary from 1925-1942; lecturer, Boston University School @ 
Theology, 1929-1931, and Earle Lecturer, Pacific School of Religion, 1943. 

He is the author of Hymns of Hope and Courage, Problems in Religion and 
Life, Religion in Crisis and Custom (in preparation) and, of course, the current 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club, The Exploration of the Inner 
World, one of the most significant contributions to the literature of pastord 
psychology—acknowledged as such not only by the ministry, but by such out 
standing representatives of the psychiatric profession as Dr. Harry Stack Sullé 
van, the late president of the Washington School of Psychiatry. 

Dr. Boisen’s book, the most significant contribution since William James 
Varieties of Religious Experience, was originally published in 1936. The plates, 
however, were destroyed during World War II. It is a great privilege to makt 
this most important book again available to our readers. 
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APRIL 1952 


Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 


Boisen and Human Knowledge 


T several places in this issue we 

pay tribute to Anton T. Boisen 
and his contribution to pastoral psy- 
chology. He is indeed one of the great- 
est modern pioneers of our field. We 
hope that, through our modest efforts, 
he may become known to American 
ministers more nearly as his work 
merits. We hope too that what he be- 
comes better known for will be what 
he regards as his own main field of 
concern, rather than for something 
peripheral. 

Boisen feels that his basic contri- 
bution, so far as it has truth and value, 
is theological in character. His origin- 
ality, he believes, is at the point of a 
particular kind of empirical investi- 
gation which may reach depths of ex- 
perience not otherwise accessible. Not 
interested in the creation of a new 
brand of systematic theology, he has 
tried to illumine what he regards as 
the central insights of the Christian 
faith—but with a novel method of in- 
vestigation. In attempting this bold 


and important task, he has drawn upon 
many branches of knowledge—psy- 
chology, psychiatry, sociology, history, 
as well as theology—with the result 
that a publisher or a librarian may 
say: But where does he belong? It is 
as if an investigator ought to put a 
premium on specialization so a librari- 
an will have no difficulty with classifi- 
cation ! 

Let there be no mistake that 
Boisen’s works belong on theological 
shelves. Theology is his focus; and his 
reaching beyond the usual categories 
of knowledge to enlighten his subject 
should be commended for its wisdom 
not penalized for the trouble it brings 
to classifiers. Boisen is not just that 
mental hospital man, nor the George 
Fox analyzer, nor the psychological 
student of the Holy Rollers—he is 
first and foremost a theologian, albeit 
a pastoral rather than a systematic one. 
May we understand him as he would 
be understood. 

—SeEwarp HILTNER 


The Distinctive Task of the Minister 


He Has a Special Role for Those Who Are 


Grappling Desperately With the Issues 


of Spiritual Life and Death 


BY ANTON T. BOISEN 


Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 


T A recent conference the leader 

of a well-known life-adjustment 
center was asked what he considered 
to be his distinctive contribution as a 
religious worker to the task of per- 
sonal counseling in which his clinic 
was engaged. Were there cases which 
belonged peculiarly to him? Was there 
some contribution which he could 
make beyond that of the psychiatrists 
and social workers with whom he was 
associated ? His reply was that he con- 
sidered every human problem a reli- 
gious problem and every effort to help 
a brother in need a religious task. 


This article is part of a chapter from The 
Exploration of the Inner World, the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club Selection for 
the month of April. Copyright 1938 by 
Harper & Brothers, and reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers. 

The article is indicative of the breadth, 
depth, as well as the practical and theoretical 
significance of the book as a whole. 


This answer is of interest as a re- 
flection of the groping after new 
forms of service and influence which 
is evident on all sides among Protest- 
ant religious workers and of the in- 
ner restlessness and insecurity which 
it betokens. We see this in such a 
movement as the Y.M.C.A., which has 
grown up alongside of the church and 
has developed itself to a multitude of 
activities in the effort to develop 
“body, mind, and spirit.” It is to be 
seen in the development of the insti- 
tutional church, in the new emphasis 
on social service, in the rural church 
movement of the pre-war days with 
its emphasis upon the economic wel- 
fare of the rural family. The present 
interest in church clinics seems to be 
very frequently but another manifes- 
tation of the same tendency. 

The traditional role of the minister 
of religion is revealed by his charac 
teristic activities. He does certaif 
things which men of other vocations 
do not do. He conducts public wor 
ship, he preaches, and he administers 
the sacraments. Widely as the various 
church bodies differ among then 
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TASK OF THE MINISTER 11 


selves, all of them have the solemn as- 
sembly and certain symbolic acts per- 
taining generally to the major crises 
of life, such as birth and death and 
marriage, and to the central religious 
truths. These are the special province 
of the priest or minister. Among most 
church bodies no one but a properly 
ordained man is authorized to take 
charge of these. In the matter of sac- 
raments some even go so far as to be- 
lieve that these operate irrespective of 
conscious participation either on the 
part of priest or people. In any case 
it isclear that the priest or minister of 
religion in his vocational capacity has 
always been looked upon as a repre- 
sentative of the superpersonal. He is 
the servant or agent of God. 


This common view of the minister 
and of his role is most important in 
any consideration of his distinctive 
task as a personal counselor. In many 
cases it will be a source of power. In 
others it will set limits to what he can 
do. It means that certain types of the 
distressed will seek him out or wel- 
come his help, and that others will 
avoid him. It means that to those who 
accept his aid he may be able to give 
a certain service by virtue of that 
which he represents. 


In this inquiry, however, we are not 
concerned about the traditional views. 
We are taking nothing for granted. 
We are recognizing that the explana- 
tion of the restlessness which is to- 
day so prevalent in liberal Protestant- 
ism is to be found precisely in the 
modern challenge to the assumption 
which underlies the historic role of the 
minister of religion. We are ourselves 
scrutinizing those assumptions. Look- 
ing at the minister of religion from 
the standpoint of those who are facing 
the issues of spiritual life and death 
and have been thereby cut loose from 
the moorings of conventional belief, 


we are asking what insights and what 
expertness the minister of religion can 
bring to the problems which they rep- 
resent. We are inquiring where his 
help is needed most and where he can 
spend his time to best advantage. 


Y OWN experience may provide 
the basis for an answer. As 
chaplain in a mental hospital I recog- 
nize my obligation to all the types of 
sufferers congregated here. It is cer- 
tainly part of my job to give comfort 
to the aged and hepe to those whose 
remaining days are likely to be spent 
within the confines of the institution. 
I do what I can to vive courage and 
hope to the physically ill and that 
peace of mind which will favor the 
curative forces in their operations. 
The sick and the aged are both likely 
to be responsive, but in both cases I 
can do little beyond giving comfort. 
In the case of the drifter and the 
crank in their terminal stages I can- 
not do even that. It would take many, 
many hours of skillful work to bring 
about any modification in their atti- 
tudes and, with crying need on every 
side, the time can be used to better 
advantage. But in the case of those 
who are grappling desperately with 
the issues of spiritual life and death, 
those in whom the better self is strug- 
gling for control and survival in the 
face of unacceptable tendencies which 
threaten to engulf it, I feel that I have 
a task that is distinctively my own. 
In this I am guided not merely by 
the fact that my own disturbance was 
of this type, but by the consideration 
that, if the findings are correct to 
which this inquiry has led us, such ex- 
periences are definitely religious prob- 
lems. They are clearly related to those 
through which such men as John Bun- 
yan and George Fox passed in the 
process of finding themselves. They 
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are also related to those eruptive solu- 
tions of inner conflicts which are 
known as religious conversion experi- 
ences. To cases of this type I ought 
therefore to bring certain insights de- 
rived not merely from my _ personal 
experience as a patient but from my 
background as a specialist in religion 
and from my accumulated experience 
with other hospital cases. My first task 
is therefore to discover those persons 
in whom the constructive forces have 
really a chance to win out. 


It will thus be seen that in the mat- 
ter of types of cases, once the physical 
factors have been ruled out, I would 
draw the line between my task and 
that of the physician not so much on 
the basis of the severity of the distur- 
bance as on the basis of the reaction 
pattern. I would draw a vertical rather 
than a horizontal line. Instead of al- 
lowing the psychiatrist to remain the 
exclusive keeper of the lower regions, 
I am hoping and laboring for the day 
when the specialists in religion will be 
able with his help to go down to the 
depths of the grim abyss after those 
who are capable of responding, those 
in whom some better self is seeking to 
come to birth. 


In the matter of techniques there 
will of course be some differences be- 
tween those which are applicable to 
the severe disorders that come to a 
mental hospital and those which are 
applicable in the milder disorders. It 
is harder to establish rapport, and 
harder as a rule to get our patients to 
talk of their real difficulties, while 
their fears, their suspicions, their self- 
blame generally become so irrational 
and obsessive as to yield little to treat- 
ment. Such techniques as psychoanaly- 
sis do not often apply in these cases. 
The very types that most need treat- 
ment of the “surgical” variety, repre- 
sented in psychoanalysis, are so en- 
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cased in protective devices as to be im- 
pervious. The acute disturbances, with 
which I am especially concerned, are 
on the other hand comparable to the 
breaking open of an abscess. The 
poisonous matter is already out and 
no lancing is necessary. What is needed 
is to give the recuperative forces a 
chance by restoring the shaken self- 
confidence and helping the patient toa 
constructive interpretation of his ex- 
perience. 


Between my own techniques and 
those of the psychiatrist I recognize 
no particular difference. I do indeed 
make use of prayer whenever I believe 
that the patient wants it or is likely to 
respond. Wisely used I have found 
this a powerful instrument in the es- 
tablishment of rapport with the pa- 
tient. I also value highly the opportun- 
ity afforded me in the religious sery- 
ice. But the form or method of pro- 
cedure, important though it is, seems 
to me secondary to the insights which 
I may be able to bring to the task. 
What matters most is that I with my 
particular training and background 
may be able to see the true meaning of 
the experience and the fact that my 
objective is always to assist the better 
self in its efforts to win out in the 
face of odds. 


N ALL my efforts I rely upon a 
simple principle derived from my 
theological training which seems to me 
far too little understood. I refer to the 
view that the real evil in mental dis- 
order is not to be found in the con- 
flict but in the sense of isolation or 
estrangement. It is the fear and guilt 
which result from the presence in one’s 
life of that which one is afraid to tell. 
For this reason I do not consider it 
necessary to lower the conscience 
threshold in order to get rid of the 
conflict. What is needed is forgiveness 
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and restoration to the fellowship of 
that social something which we call 
God. In common with psychiatrists 
generally I therefore try to get the 
patient to talk, and I am careful never 
to permit myself to be shocked by any 
deviations from accepted standards 
which he may disclose. I then try to 
shift the basis of self-respect from the 
rigid or static type of morality to the 
dynamic type. I try to get him to see 
that no matter how unworthy one may 
have been he'is a good man and 
worthy of honor in so far as he is 
earnestly seeking to become better. 
That, as I understand it, is what Paul 
meant when he talked about faith as 
against works and spirit as contrasted 
with law. 

I think it is also what my psychoan- 
alytic friends are groping after when 
they talk about “breaking up the 
super-ego.” I thus try to help the suf- 
ferer to get rid of his fears and of his 
sense of estrangement and to develop 
a philosophy of life which will enable 
him to cope with the instinctual drives 
and bring them into harmony with his 
ideals. I seek to bring to him that 
sense of social support which gives 
peace in the midst of conflict and to 
reinforce those tendencies which make 
for progressive unification on a basis 
conceived as universal and abiding. 

The task of the ordinary pastor is, I 
think, not greatly different. He also 
will have the sick and the aged and 
those who are slaves of a situation. In 
his parish, as our survey has indicated, 
he finds all the reaction patterns which 
we find here in the hospital. He mere- 
ly sees in the more complex incipient 
forms what we see in the exaggerated 
and simplified terminal stages. He will 
have in his group those who are grow- 
ing in the direction of unification on 
the basis of the Christian ideal. He will 
have those who, while professing ad- 
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herence to the faith of their fathers, 
have never taken it seriously and have 
allowed their problems to accumulate. 
He will have those whose beliefs have 
suffered some degree of distortion as 
a means of escaping the sense of per- 
sonal failure, persons who attempt to 
maintain their loyalties without pay- 
ing the price of growth and to this end 
resort to all sorts of compromises and 
protective devices. 

He will have those who make no 
pretense at conforming to the faith of 
their fathers and yet are comfortable 
about it. He will have those who 
through frank delinquency or mental 
illness are outside of the pale. And 
then he will have the distressed—those 
who, suddenly subjected to the strain 
of bereavement or of business re- 
verses, are seeking desperately for 
those values that cannot be taken 
away ; or those who are torn with con- 
flict in the effort to bring the instinc- 
tual drives into conformity with the 
requirements of a new stage of de- 
velopment. In some cases he may have 
those who are undergoing the stress 
and turmoil of a mutation process, in 
whom, as in the case,of John Bunyan, 
some higher possibility is seeking to 
come to birth. 


Toward all of these the pastor will 
have obligations. The aged, the lonely, 
the chronic invalid, and those who are 
carrying on in the face of difficulty 
will need all the comfort and encour- 
agement which it lies in his power to 
give. And the group of the faithful, 
whose recognized leader he is, consti- 
tute an invaluable resource. Through 
them he can greatly multiply his own 
effectiveness. It must ever be his task 
to give them the enlightenment and 
the guidance necessary for their most 
effective service. And few of them will 
there be who do not have their own 
problems and difficulties. 
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E WILL also have many dealings 

with those whose attitudes and 
values are distorted by unacceptable 
subconscious desires which they have 
not been able to bring under control. 
From our hospital experience he may 
learn how difficult it is to change such 
people and how futile it is to reason or 
argue with them. He may often have 
reason to wish that they might be con- 
signed to our care. But an understand- 
ing of human nature may enable him 
to get along with them and even to 
modify their system of beliefs by 
question and suggestion used skilfully 
enough to enable them to change with- 
out damage to their self-respect. 


In the case of those who have re- 
jected the faith of their fathers he will 
have a problem no less difficult. In 
their eyes he will have no prestige by 
virtue of his vocation but rather the re- 
verse. Whatever he accomplishes with 
this group must be on his own, merit, 
by winning prestige on their terms. It 
is important for him to understand 
that standards are commonly functions 
of the loyalties and that in the case of 
those who have rebelled against the 
primary loyalties and have identified 
themselves with some group of alien 
standards, the standards will not be 
changed apart from personal relation- 
ships. The delinquent who has found 
social support among birds of his own 
feather and worships at the shrine of 
Dillinger and Capone can only be 
changed in so far as he learns to ac- 
cept another type of hero. It will never 


‘be possible to change the attitude of 


such a person either by force or by 
reason, but only through the power of 
admiration and affection. How far it 
will be worth while for the minister to 
attempt this will depend largely upon 
his own qualifications. A distinguished 
psychoanalyst, when asked what type 
of cases he would be willing to under- 


take, replied, “I will take anyone with 
whom I can establish a transference.” 
This principle applies also to the min- 
ister. If he is one who is able 
to win the respect and the af- 
fection of the delinquent and_ the 
roughneck or of the social rebel of 
whatever variety, he can get results, 
But let him beware of trying to mas- 
querade as a sheep in woli’s clothing. 
In the case of the delinquent he is cer- 
tainly not going to raise the boy to a 
higher level except as he may be able 
through friendship and understanding 
to bridge the chasms and win the boy’s 
loyalty in his own true role as a rep- 
resentative of society at its best. 

Every parish has its own represent- 
atives of the down-and-outs. Those 
who are actually institutionalized are 
only a fraction of those who might 
well be. In the parish which we studied 
the proportion of those sent to institu- 
tions as compared with those who 
might have been was one in four. To 
the pastor such persons will represent 
4 difficult social problem. It will be for 
him in many cases an important and 
delicate task to give help to the families 
of the unfortunate who have lost out 
in the struggle and are definitely with- 
out the pale. In the case of those who 
are hopelessly ill mentally, I know of 
no greater tragedy to the family. It is 
one far greater than death. And in the 
case of those who return to the com- 
munity there is need of a helping hand 
in order to make possible a new start. 
In some cases it may be the pastor's 
task to help rid the minds of the family 
of the very natural horror at the 
thought of  institutionalizing some 
loved one who needs it. 


UT THE great opportunity of the 
pastor is, I think, with the dis- 
tressed, with those who are in jeopar- 
dy, with those who are passing 
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through periods of acute crisis and 
mutation. 

In the case of the bereaved and of 
the physically ill he may find a readi- 
ness to think about the things that 
really matter, where before other in- 
terests and cares had crowded out the 
ultimate values. At such times he may 
find a responsiveness which will not 
be found in other circumstances and, 
if he have the necessary understanding 
and delicacy of touch, he may help 
more than one of these to solve their 
problems on the level of the religious. 

In the case of those who have met 
with business reverses and economic 
catastrophe there is likely to be a simi- 
lar opportunity. In a brief study of the 
effects of the economic depression 
upon mental health which I made re- 
cently, it was the testimony of all the 
pastors whom I interviewed that 
among their parishioners they knew 
of no cases in which business reverses 
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were clearly primary as a cause of 
mental ill health. Such reverses served 
rather to reveal strength or weakness. 
There were some who simply refused 
to face the facts, some who whined 
and pitied themselves, some who be- 
came bitter, some who blamed others; 
there were also those who took the 
happy-go-lucky attitude; and then 
there were others, not a few, who came 
through the period of trial with colors 
fiying. The disappointment and mis- 
fortune had merely helped them to see 
things in true perspective and to find 
those values which abide. In many of 
these cases the help of the pastor had 
been a real factor. 

In the case of those who are strug- 
gling desperately for self-mastery in 
the face of unacceptable instinctual 
claims, the pastor has also a great op- 
portunity and an equally great obliga- 
tion. It is here moreover that he is to- 
day being challenged. 
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Through the Valley, Unafraid 


Accepting Reality, in a Psychological Sense, Is a 


Condition of the Discovery of a Sustaining 


Reality, in a Spritual Sense 


BY HAROLD LEONARD BOWMAN 


Minister of The First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HERE 1S nothing whatever that 

a man can do to make anything 
that has happened, up to this instant, 
not to have happened! 

This is a statement which seems at 
first glance too obvious to make. On 
second thought, one realizes how few 
people actually accept and live by that 
truth. When the full significance of 
the words strikes us, we are thrown 
back on our heels with their impact. 
Everything that has occurred up to 
this razor-edge instant of time is an 
irrevocable fact and must be accepted 
as such. 

Yet the human mind has countless 
devices by which to avoid the accept- 
ance of painful, embarrassing, disturb- 
ing facts. We may have made a mistake 
for which we are continually apolo- 
gizing. An effort may have ended in 
failure for which we never tire of giv- 
ing excuse or assessing blame. We 
wronged some one and we cherish a 
continuing sense of guilt. Some one 


we loved died, and we keep dreaming 
of the things we might have done; we 
dwell upon the joys we might have 
had if only death had not come. Is it 
not clear that all these and similar at- 
titudes are the mind’s tortuous efforts 
to avoid accepting what has happened; 
the refusal to plan constructively on 
the foundation of changeless fact? 

In the language of the mental hy- 
gienist, these are man’s refusal to face 
reality; his frenzied effort to escape 
the actual; his reluctance to accept life 
as it truly is. ; 

It would take us too far afield to dis- 
cuss why people do thus try to dodge 
reality. Our purpose is to emphasize 
the importance of the mature facing 
of fact, especially in times of strain 
and sorrow. In the terms of our initial 
statement, the moment one has failed: 
learns that one has a serious malady, 
or loses a loved one in death—that is 
the instant when one should accept the 
dire situation as a fact, begin to bring 
his emotional forces into order and 
plan a new constructive regime for his 
life in which the new pain or sorrow 
will fit into place. No regret, no self- 
pity, no day-dreaming about “what if,” 
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no hysterics, no permanent crepe! 

Of course, this facing of reality is 
not a sudden achievement in a crisis. 
It is a climate which one needs to de- 
velop in less stressful years. When im- 
prisoned Socrates was told that it was 
time for him to prepare for death, he 
replied, “Know ye not that I have been 
preparing for it all my life?” 

There need be nothing morbid 
about a man’s facing the fact that one 
of these days he will be going down 
“into the valley of the shadow of 
death.” Every one he loves will die; 
he will himself. It is well to accustom 
ourselves to these facts and make a 
place for them in our pattern of liv- 
ing so that they will not take us un- 
awares. Surely this brave facing of 
the realities of sorrow and death is an 
important factor in mental health. 


OME of our funeral customs re- 
flect a stubborn dread of accept- 
ing the fact of death: the use of alter- 
native words for “dying”; the public 
display of bodies which the embalmer 
and the beautician have made to ap- 
pear only asleep. Peter Marshall said 
in one of his sermons: 
We rouge the cheeks of the corpse, and 
dress it up in its best suit. 
And then we say with ridiculous gravity, 
“How natural he looks.” 
We, who call ourselves Christians, act 
in a very pagan way. 
We gaze upon the lifeless, human clay. 
We touch the cold cheek. 
We line up to pass the casket and “view 
the remains,” as the stupid phrase has 
a, 
as if we had never heard of the soul, 
and never understood what personality 
1S. 
On the other hand, we have made 
progress in the disuse of deep mourn- 
ing garb. We are realizing that we can 
best honor a brave and beloved per- 
son by facing life and living it with 
courage and joy. 


We ministers try to help our peo- 
ple to find and to know a divine Com- 
panion who accompanies them through 
the shadowed valley as well as in life’s 
green pastures and beside its still 
waters. One reason we fail, and our 
people fail, is that they come with the 
unconscious drag of non-acceptance. 
Certainly a man cannot put himself 
and his affliction into God’s hands and 
ind inner peace, until he has fully 
and frankly accepted the crisis and his 
part in it. Accepting reality, in a psy- 
chological sense, is a condition of the 
discovery of a sustaining Reality, in 
a spiritual sense. Faith affords an enor- 
mous increment of power and courage, 
but it is folly to assume that God will 
play up to a maladjusted person’s 
“trust” that reality can be reshaped to 
his liking. 

At this season when our thoughts, 
and our people’s, are turned toward 
Easter and its message, let us carry a 
bit further this idea of facing reality. 

It has been suggested that every 
person should come to terms with the 
fact of death, so that the loss of loved 
ones or the prospect of his own death 
will be free from fear or panic. Reli- 
gion unites with mental health in main- 
taining poise and fortitude in time of 
strain and sorrow. 


BY WHAT of the future? What 
does the facing of reality have 
to do with the Christian hope of im- 
mortality? Are they compatible ? 
There are people who have accepted 
the fact of death but who are agnostic 
concerning any future life. Many of 
them are people of high intelligence 
and upright character, for whom ac- 
ceptable reality is limited to kinds of 
evidence which immortality lacks. 
Some of them are persons of genuine, 
if not orthodox, faith. Those of us 
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The Management of Anxiety: A Case Study 


It Is the Nature of the Therapeutic Process Rather 


Than Analysis of the Cause of Anxiety 


That Is Important 


BY C. DOUGLAS DARLING 


Student Medical Clinic 
Cornell University - 


ECAUSE my work is in medicine, 
psychiatry, and mental hygiene, I 
know from experience that the emo- 
tions are not easy to understand. They 
are hard to explain because they can- 
not be seen; they can be demonstrated, 
however, and their impact understood, 
but this makes the subject complicated 
in the extreme. Emotions, or feelings, 
differ from intellectual processes; un- 
derstanding their separate influence on 
the personality takes time and study. 
It is equally true that certain reli- 
gious concepts such as the concept of 
grace, the concept of a “two-storied 
universe” to use Jones’ phrase, and 
other religious concepts are difficult to 
understand. Only the expert in reli- 
gion, the pastor, can adequately inter- 
pret these concepts and make them 
live. Elucidation of such religious 
principles must be the concern of 
pastors and theologians; the task, I 
know, is complicated. 


In terms of my own profession as 
a physician and psychiatrist, I will try 
to illustrate some of the effects that 
the emotions have on the body as a 
whole, as well as their effect on per- 
sonality adjustment in general. One of 
our first problems is, of course, to dis- 
cover more and more about the allied 
disciplines of medicine, including psy- 
chiatry, and of religion, not to mention 
the closely related fields of social work 
and education. When these discoveries 
are made, and they are being made 
every day, then it is our task to organ- 
ize and relate this knoweldge for the 
use of all concerned, and to present 
the results in words that can be under- 
stood by all. 

I am convinced that the greatest 
block to this understanding is the mat- 
ter of semantics. Many of the words 
used by physicians have a clear mean- 
ing to the physician, but the clergyman 
is handicapped in understanding what 
is said because of a lack of familiarity 
as to the meaning of the terms used. 
In like manner, I found that many of 
the clergymen were using terms that 
I could not understand. I lived in the 
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home of a clergyman as a boy and have 
had the privilege, perhaps not often 
offered to medical people, of being 
dosely associated with certain experts 
in religion and I think I have had a 
better than average opportunity to 
become familiar with many religious 
terms. Yet I feel myself left out of 
much theological discussion, and I am 
sure that many of the clergymen feel 
leit out of the medical discussion. If 
I was handicapped in this area, then 
I think others were too. We must 
strive to find a common terminology 
in order to exchange our ideas and to 
keep from misinterpreting statements 
and motives. 


NTIL relatively recent years, some 

psychiatrists and psychopathol- 
ogists have not emphasized as much 
as they might the concept of love as a 
force to be reckoned with in personal- 
ity growth and in personality healing 
(psychotherapy). There has been 
much talk of anxiety and of the in- 
ability of the neurotic to love others. 
Some writers have talked about love; 
how people have to learn how to love 
and of how the emotion of love itself 
isa therapeutic force ; but on the whole 
the emphasis has been put on analysis 
of the causes of anxiety rather than 
the nature of the therapeutic process. 
In like manner, it seems to me that 
many of the theologians have been 
preaching much about guilt and_ sin 
and suffering, and have not preached 
as much perhaps as they would like 
to have preached about love and how 
to release this love for outward ex- 
pression. There have been mistakes, | 
think, on both sides. Physicians have 
not healed as much as they might by 
friendship and understanding, and 
clergymen have sometimes instilled a 
serious sense of anxiety and guilt in 
their parishioners without realizing it. 


Psychiatry and religion have closely 
allied goals. Some of the skills used to 
realize these goals differ slightly, but 
they are not antagonistic in nature. In 
my humble opinion, one of the main 
goals of the pastor is to help people 
understand that God is love, and to 
interpret this love through the pastor’s 
special skills as well as through the 
leadership of his life. So also the psy- 
chiatrist in his work tries to reinte- 
grate a troubled personality so that 
the person will be able to accept love, 
as well as to express his love toward 
others. 

I am now going to discuss a case 
and then draw certain conclusions 
from this case relative to the manage- 
ment of certain conflicts and problems. 
The love that this patient knows is 
bottled up within him by the “anxiety- 
lid” or the “clod-wall.” The patient 
was a young man twenty-seven years 
of age attending graduate school in a 
western university. He was majoring 


in the social sciences. 


He had one 
younger sister. His mother was a 
woman of excellent character who 


readily accepted traditional beliefs. She 
was busy in many activities. She tried 
to raise her family well and did so, 
she thought, in a framework of the 
then accepted social and religious prin- 
ciples. The father was a clergyman 
who was in good health and much 
respected by his colleagues in a large 
eastern city. The family history was 
good; there was little illness and the 
family stock was, by and large, quite 
healthy. This young man began to find 
himself suffering with the following 
symptoms: he awakened in the middle 
of the night and experienced many 
bodily sensations. His heart was beat- 
ing hard and fast. He broke out in a 
sweat. There was shivering and shak- 
He felt almost 


ing. terrorized. 
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Thoughts like this came to him: “I 
am going to die, I am sick. Maybe I’m 
losing my mind.” This happened three 
or four times at night. Then they began 
also to occur in the daytime. Of course, 
he worried over all this and he worried 
especially over his heart. He would 
say to himself, “Why is it that I wake 
up in the night and my heart is beating 
so hard? If it keeps on this way, it 
will wear itself out and I will faint if 
I am in a crowd.” 

At first he worried over having cer- 
tain diseases, but gradually this worry 
centered on a fear of death. He was 
afraid that he was going to die. About 
this time he thought that he had better 
go and have a physical check-up. He 
made a good choice and went to see 
his family doctor. The family doctor 
listened to his story, took a long his- 
tory, asked him about all of his symp- 
toms and paid kind attention to all 
of his complaints. He took time enough 
to hear the whole story, to write it 
down, and then to make an investiga- 
tion. Already, probably, the physician 
was of the opinion that the symptoms 
were not due to any organic change in 
the body, that probably they were due 
to worry and anxiety, but he said 
nothing to the patient at this time. 
The physician made a complete ex- 
amination. He did even more tests than 
he normally would do from such indi- 
cations. When the examination was 
all done, the physician asked the pa- 
tient whether or not he had anything 
else he wanted to talk about. 


Y THIS time the patient was feel- 

ing a great sense of confidence 
in his doctor and his physical symp- 
toms were a little better because of 
this confidence. He said, “Yes, there 
is, Doctor. I find that I am having 
great difficulty when I go to bed in 
crawling in between white sheets. I 


get nervous and tense. This also hap- 
pens when I try to ride in an auto- 
mobile. Things colored red get me all 
excited and I find it almost impossible 
to cross a street without having all the 
physical symptoms I mentioned be- 
fore.” The patient also said that it 
seemed quite silly to have to talk about 
all these things, but he felt he might 
as well make a clean break of it. He 
was able to-talk freely because the 
doctor had previously given him his 
complete attention and a thorough ex- 
amination. 

When the examination was finished, 
the doctor told the patient that he had 
no organic disease. The patient then 
said, “But doctor, I do have the svmp- 
toms.” At this time the doctor explain- 
ed to him how it is possible to have 
physical symptoms from emotions 
alone. The emotion of anxiety or fear 
or anger or frustration can cause actual 
physical symptoms in the body with- 
out organic change. The patient was 
anxious to know this, because other- 
wise he would feel dissatisfied and 
even more bewildered, or he might 
even think that the doctor thought 
that he was “imagining” his symptoms. 
The general practitioner did his pa 
tient a great service in taking his his- 
tory, in listening to his story, in doing 
a thorough examination, and in ex 
plaining the origin of his symptoms. 

It was the doctor’s opinion that the 
help of a specialist was needed in treat- 
ing this condition, and so he talked to 
the patient about coming to see the 
psychiatrist. The general practitioner 
bridged the gap, and made it possible 
for this young man to come gladly te 
talk with the psychiatrist. 

The psychiatrist saw him frequently 
over a period of two or three months, 
but oddly enough very little progress 
was made in curing the symptoms 
The patient could talk about his pret 
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ent symptoms, but he found it difficult 
to look back into his life and recall 
experiences which might have led to 
his fears and phobias. At the end of 
two or three months the family came 
to the doctor and said, ““We must take 
our son down to the court tomorrow 
and we would like you to release him 
so that he can come with us.” This, 
of course amazed the physician, but 
finally they story came out. The fam- 
ily said that the son was under the 
charge of manslaughter and that he 
was going to be tried in the near fu- 
ture. There had been an accident. The 
young man had been driving a car 
one night around five o’clock. He was 
driving in a crowded area. He was 
driving slowly and with all due care, 
when suddenly a small child ran out 
in front of the automobile. The auto- 
mobile struck the child and the young 
man stopped the car and took care of 
the child. He did everything he could 
to help this child. He wrapped it up, 
he called the ambulance, he went on the 
ambulance with the child to the hos- 
pital, stayed with the child in the hos- 
pital, but all the help that could be 
mustered was not enough to save the 
life of the child, and the child died. 
The sense of disgrace which this 
family had about this accident was 
hard to understand. This feeling pro- 
bably kept them from telling the phy- 
sician about the proceedings. The rea- 
son the boy couldn’t recall this incident 
was not due to dishonesty or to his 
consciously holding back. His forget- 
ting was unconscious. The whole thing 
had become so intolerable that it had 
been unconsciously repressed and was 
teplaced in his conscious mind by 
phobias and physical symptoms. 


REATMENT of this situation in- 
volves the use of a highly technical 
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process, namely, psychotherapy. It was 
necessary to help the boy recall this 
incident and to help him relive it so 
that he could look at things reasonably 
instead of fearfully. I might say that 
his merely understanding the psycho- 
logical mechanism of his trouble would 
not cure him. In fact telling him about 
the mechanism would in all probability 
make him feel worse. Having a person 
understand the mechanism is not cura- 
tive in itself. I mention this because 
many so called “well-meaning” coun- 
selors feel that once the situation is 
clearly analyzed, cure automatically 
follows. This is not the case. 

During his treatment it was dis- 
covered that this man believed him- 
self to be a murderer. To him what 
had happened was no mere accident 
about which one would have normal 
grief and anxiety, but he regarded it 
as his fault, and he actually thought 
of himself as a murderer. Telling him 
that he was not a murderer would not 
cure him. His attitudes and beliefs had 
to be studied, reintegrated and recon- 
ditioned. This is usually a lengthy 
process. 

It is easy, of course, to see what 
was going on. He was anxious about 
himself and the feeling of anxiety pro- 
duced the physical symptoms mention- 
ed earlier. His sense of guilt and his 
phobias were connected with those 
things that were most intimately as- 
sociated with the accident ; for instance, 
the white sheets carried by the ambu- 
lance, the red blood on these sheets, 
the accident happening in a street, and 
his driving the car. All these things 
were associated with the death of the 
child and with his having adjudged 
himself a murderer. For these reasons 
he developed fears and phobias con- 
cerning white sheets, the color of red, 
of streets, and of automobiles. 

Treatment in this particular case 
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was successful. He was able to reor- 
ganize his thoughts and feelings with 
the help of the doctor, and he was ac- 
quitted at the trial. Individual psy- 
chotherapy is one aspect in the cure. 
Family attitudes, however, had to be 
modified. He needed also the confi- 
dence and help of his spiritual advisor, 
as well as the support and confidence 
of his friends. The pastor can bring, 
among other things, spiritual guidance, 
the sacraments of the church, and for- 
giveness. Delving into the client’s past 
should be left to the physician proper- 
ly trained in the techniques of psycho- 
therapy. 

I tell you this story to show some- 
thing about how symptoms develop, 
about how phobias develop, and about 
how neurosis can occur in average peo- 
ple. I tell it also to describe briefly the 
therapeutic process and to show that 
the therapeutic process in psychothera- 
py is based on sound scientific princi- 
ples. This man was being too harshly 
judged by his conscience. This man 
was not a murderer; his killing the 
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child was not his fault. | don’t know 
whose fault it was but he was doing 
his best in driving the car and he was 
obeying the rules. He had an exag- 
gerated response to difficulty and 
this exaggerated response produced 
certain symptoms. We could call this 
exaggerated response a neurotic re- 
action. This reaction was temporarily 
crippling, as well as being expensive 
in many ways. Fortunately this man 
got well. He probably never would 
have gotten sick in the first place if he 
had had the right training in thinking 
about himself as a youngster. 

Mental hygiene is interested in find- 
ing out what must be done in the early 
years of life so that we can know how 
to meet our difficulties later on. 
Clergymen are also interested in help- 
ing an individual form this philosophy 
of life. We need to keep seeking for 
methods to expedite a combined and 
integrated approach, and to find ways 
in which to reach other people and to 
give both mental relief and spiritual 
love. 


Sin ond Human Nature 


HE more passionately modern consciousness is concerned with things of a 
totally different nature from religion, the more religion and its object, 


elementary sin, have been thrust aside i.e., to a great extent into the uncon- 
scious. Therefore nowadays man believes neither the one nor the other. Con- 
sequently the Freudian school is reproached with having an impure phantasy, 
when even a fleeting glance at the history of religion and morals in antiquity 
would convince us of the demons which the human soul harbours. Disbelief in 
the power of religion is bound up with this disbelief in the crudeness of human 
nature. The phenomenon, well known to every psychoanalyst, of the uncon- 
scious transformation of an erotic conflict into religious activity is something 
ethically wholly worthless and nothing but hysterical acting. But on the other 
hand, whoever can just as consciously confront his conscious sin with religion 
does something which, from the point of view of history, cannot be denied the 
quality of greatness. This is sound religion. But the unconscious transformation 
of the erotic element into religion deserves the reproach of being a sentimental 
and ethically worthless pose.—C. G. JUNG 
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Full Guidance Counseling 


Good Counseling Includes a Variety of Approaches— 


the Non-directive Which Is Basic—But Also 


Suggestion, Support, and Group Therapy 


BY ROY A. BURKHART 


Minister of First Community Church, 
Columbus, Ohio 


PHYSICIAN came into my 

study with concern about the pos- 
sibility of a recurrence of tuberculosis. 
He had had two onsets, with subse- 
quent periods of treatment and recu- 
peration. Although at the time of his 
coming to me there was no evidence 
of an active lesion, he was plagued by 
the fear of one. His rest was disturb- 
ed; he could sleep only with sedation. 
He was not happy in his work, he was 
filled with anxiety about his wife, and 
he faced the future with foreboding. | 
let him talk, as he did freely. By an at- 
titude of love and sympathy I made 
him feel perfectly free to tell me any- 
thing that was weighing down his 
mind and heart. I responded to him 
in terms of his own feelings and his 
own attitudes. This gave him great 
release and at the same time establish- 
ed an effective counseling relationship 
between us. 


All cases described in this article are used 
with permission. 


The first interview did not last long,as 
it had not been scheduled and we both 
had limitations on our time, but he re- 
turned for a series of conferences, in 
each of which there was a progression 
in his growth of insight, as he brought 
his feelings out frankly into the open 
and found someone else so ready to 
share in them. Being an_ intelligent 
man, trained in medicine, he was 
analytical enough that he needed no 
suggestion from me to come to the 
realization that he could know no re- 
lief until he altered the thought habits 
that were at the root of his difficulty. 
But somehow the fact that he could 
sense in my attitude corroboration of 
his own diagnosis strengthened his 
conviction and gave him the impetus 
to start on the track of a new plan of 
thinking and living. 

Only after he had grown in insight 
and was consciously seeking help in 
mapping out a course to follow did I 
make a suggestion, and then only very 
gently and without the least intention 
of forcing my ideas upon him. I asked ° 
if he would like to go with me to the 
private worship room. He said he 
would. Later he told me he had wanted 
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this but had not felt free to suggest it. 
When we got to the room, I asked 
him, “Would you like to pray?’ He 
then opened his heart in a prayer that 
was not only healing but stirring. I 
followed with a prayer in which [ 
merely asked that he might come to 
know who he is. 


After the doctor had shown prog- 
ress, I asked him to join one of the 
nurture groups at the Church. He was 
very willing to do so, though when in 
the group he did not at any time share 
his problem with the other men. How- 
ever, he there experienced a closeness 
to men he had never known before. 
He began to enter into their problems 
and feelings as he had never been able 
to do prior to this time even with his 
own patients. He indeed developed 
marked ability to encourage the men 
to confide in him. He also reported 
that this new insight was enabling him 
to be more understanding and effec- 
tive as a teacher of medicine. 

He continued having conferences 
with me, giving him opportunity to 
grow in insight. Then one day while 
he was driving to a veterans’ hospital 
some miles from the city, he had an 
experience of spiritual illumination. 
“Suddenly it seemed as if a great 
weight lifted from me,” he said, “I 
came into a new feeling about myself 
and about life. It was as if a candle 
had been lighted in my mind. For the 
first time in my life I had a sense of 
something beyond myself. It was so 
marked that I stopped my car, got 
out and walked back and forth along 
the road. At first I began to fear | 
might be having a mental onset. I ask- 
ed myself, ‘Am I manic? Am I sud- 
denly split? Is this an onset of schizo- 
phrenia? But as I walked back and 
forth I thought, ‘I know who I am. I 
am calm. Though I am radiant, I have 
all my faculties about me.’ I got back 
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in the car and drove along. I am not 
a singer, but before I knew it I had 
broken out into singing. Never had I 
felt that kind of freedom. I concluded 
that somehow or other I had come to 
know God and also myself.” 


N OUR meetings thereafter he was 
eager to talk of this experience, 
and the new insights that were coming 
to him, the new feelings and the new 
freedom. He never told the men of the 
nurture group about this experience 
but so marked was his new radiance, 
occasionally one of the men would say 
to him, “Something has happened to 
you. You are more alive. You are 
radiant. You have a new state of 
being.” He would merely reply, “I am 
finding something in religion I never 
knew existed.” 


He has gradually been growing into 
freedom from the fear of another on- 
set of tuberculosis. For the past year 
he has slept without sedation. At the 
medical school for the first time he is 
teaching the winter quarter, which is 
always especially heavy from the clin- 
ical viewpoint, without pressure or 
anxiety. He reports a new sense of ob- 
jective and satisfaction in his work. 
He knows now that teaching is his life 
work. He not only is able to under- 
stand the students better, but he feels 
they are closer to him; they lear 
easier and with a greater sense of ac- 
complishment. He is, as a matter of 
fact, finding the same quality relation- 
ship with his students and his patients 
that he has found in the nurture 
group. Whereas previously he had 
been aware that his wife had been 
something of a mother to him, they 
now have achieved greater mutuality, 
deeper union. She is becoming less and 
less a mother and more and more 4 
mate. 
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This process of growth has taken 
now about a year and a half. We meet 
in many situations in the life of the 
church; occasionally we work on pa- 
tients in cooperation with each other. 
[ look upon this man as one of the 
freest individuals I know. Now his 
satisfaction comes from his state of 
being rather than merely from what 
he does. He is therefore happy what- 
ever he is doing, whether at home or 
at work. He now does his work be- 
cause he loves, and therefore he does 


it with much less expenditure of 
energy than formerly and with much 


deeper satisfaction. 


The client-centered approach, as de- 
scribed by Carl Rogers and Carroll 
Wise, is indispensable at the start; so 
that the person has opportunity to 
grow in insight and in freedom. To 
violate this growth is serious and can 
lead to a subtie rejection which can 
ruin the process. But, as I believe was 
demonstrated in the case of the doc- 
tor, there is a place for suggestiveness 
if properly followed. When he asked 
for help, I helped him work out a plan 
of growth. I asked him to join a nur- 
ture group. I asked him if he wished 
to go with me to the worship room. 
These approaches were suggestive and 
supportive but by this means he came 
to union with God; he found out who 
he is; he has adjusted himself to his 
hody, to his family, his students, and 
his patients. Thus the cycle was com- 
pleted. 


The fulfillment of counseling comes, 
in my judgment, when the soul of man 
becomes aware of God, when the per- 
son becomes free to respond to God, 
when he grows toward union with 
God. Then, and then only, does he 


teally live, does he really become 


aware of his true nature and capable 
of realizing his full creative potentiali- 
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ty. Then only can he know fulfillment 
in all areas of life. 


ET US turn now to another case. 

A young scientist who had been 
married seven years came to consult 
our parish pastor about his marital un- 
happiness. During the counseling he 
grew in insight as to why he had mar- 
ried his wife, why he resented her, 
why he wanted a divorce and yet was 
not free to sue for it. 


The wife also came and corrobo- 
rated all the stories of punishment to 
which she had been subjected by her 
husband. Yet she was determined that 
they could yet find happiness and said 
that rather than have a diverce she 
would commit suicide. She told how 
happy the two had been during the 
days of their courtship, what com- 
rades they had been, but how that hap- 
piness had suddenly terminated when 
they had married and had sexual re- 
lations with each other. 


The husband reported that all the 
other women he had ever dated had 
allowed him to have intercourse with 
them. His wife had been the only one 
who, before marriage, had not sub- 
mitted to his sexual advances; and 
that was one reason, he now realized, 
why he had married her—not that he 
respected her more, but because he 
was determined to be intimate with 
her even if he had to marry her. Also, 
for a number of other reasons too com- 
plicated to examine here, he felt com- 
pelled to marry her, though he resent- 
ed the compulsion. 


Repeatedly during their seven years 
of marriage he had had intercourse 
with other women, two of whom were 
his wife’s very close friends. He felt. 
no sense of guilt in connection with 
all these extra-marital affairs; rather 
he reported experiencing a feeling of 
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satisfaction because knowing about 
them made his wife suffer. 

The counseling process came, how- 
eve:, to a dead end. The wife refused 
to give the husband a divorce, and the 
husband could not make up his mind 
to demand one; yet the two were ut- 
terly unable to live happily with each 
other. 

It was then that the couple were re- 
ferred to me. I had some conferences 
with them separately and some with 
them together. They brought me up to 
the point they had reached with my 
associate. One night the man came 
through to a new insight when he said, 
“T think the trouble with our marriage 
is that I never really felt that I had a 
chance to choose my wife freely. Her 
refusal to have intercourse with me 
without marriage was a coercive fac- 
tor, but it was incidental really. The 
real point was that she made me feel 
that I owed her marriage. She, in fact, 
was the one that suggested that we 
marry. She chose me.” 

She, too, came into a new insight. 
She had heard me say in one of my 
sermons that real love is wanting what 
the loved one wants, and that mate 
love is at its best when both want what 
God wants. “Since you do not believe 
in God,” she told her husband, “I have 
come finally to believe that we shall 
never find true happiness in our mar- 
riage. Also, if I really love you, as I 
believe I do, I should want what you 
want, and therefore I am ready to 
agree to a divorce.” 

I entered into the feelings of each. 
I said to him, “You feel that you 
never really had a chance to choose 
your wife?’ I said to her, “You feel 
that the test of your love is to want 
what your husband wants?” And their 
positive response led to but one con- 
clusion, that the wife should seek a 
divorce from her husband. 


April 


But immediately when the husband 
saw his wife was ready to grant him 
his freedom, he doubted more strong- 
ly than ever that he really wanted it. 
He began in his mind seeking justifi- 
cation for fighting the divorce. He be- 
gan to realize that he did not want to 
get rid of her, but he wanted to choose 
her. He wanted, as the slang expres- 
sion puts it, to “wear the pants in the 
family.” He did not want to be man- 
aged by his wife; he wanted to man- 
age her. When the divorce papers were 
served on him, he sought another in- 
terview with me. He explained to me 
that for the first time now that she had 
rejected him he had the opportunity 
to choose her for himself; being now 
free to choose her, he wanted her. 

“You feel very sure now,” I said to 
him, “that you really want her and do 
not merely want to get her in a posi- 
tion where you can again punish her?” 
Here I became suggestive. This led 
him to genuine self-examination. “I 
thought that possibly my motives 
might be mixed,” he said, “and I might 
be wanting to punish her, but I have 
decided that I just cannot bear to give 
her up. We were great comrades be- 
fore marriage and I want that com- 
radeship in our marriage. She has 
everything I need to make me happy 
sexually, and, surprising as it may 
seem to you, since this divorce action 
was started I find I want her sexually 
more genuinely than I have ever want- 
ed any other woman.” He also pointed 
out that under the impetus of her new 
freedom his wife had suddenly be- 
come more attractive, had indeed de- 
veloped a new hair-do and purchased 
some new and more becoming clothes. 


T THIS juncture he reviewed the 
insights that had grown on him 
about himself during the interviews 
with my associate and myself, and in- 
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dicated that he now knew the differ- 
ence between the anxiety that had 
made him want to get women to come 


across to him sexually, as a sign of. 


their acceptance of him, and genuine 
sexual desire. 


For several weeks I heard nothing 
from either husband or wife, and then 
one Sunday morning they came to me 
at the end of one of the services. They 
both seemed radiant. They were ob- 
viously embarrassed and for a moment 
tongue-tied, but finally he said, “I 
have not moved back, but we are hav- 
ing dates.” I looked at her, and she 
said, “Yes, we are having the kind of 
fun we had before we were married, 
only it is more wonderful.” Then he 
blurted out, “Something happened in 
the service today which it is hard for 
me to explain. But the silent periods, 
the experiences of worship, and es- 
pecially your sermon helped me for 
the first time really to enter into the 
feelings of my wife and know how she 
feels. And I felt her enter into my 
feelings. It was a stirring and wonder- 
ful experience.” 


She flushed with gratification and 
excitement. “Do you really feel then 
that you have experienced God?” she 
exclaimed. “That is what I have want- 
ed, all of our life together.’’ He hedged 
a little, but gently so as not to hurt 
her, which was a very good sign in 
one who had previously been so self- 
centered. “Well,” he said, “I am a 
scientist, and I cannot honestly say 
that what I have experienced is God, 
but if finding the kind of relationship 
I have found here is finding God, then 
I want more of it.” She was satisfied, 
looked deeply happy. 


That was all the time we had, but a 
few days later the two came in to tell 
me of the plan they had formulated. 
They said they intended to date each 


other for a month, just as they had be- 
fore they were married, because both 
realized they had sets of feelings that 
needed to be replaced by new feelings, 
and this would take a little time. They 
did not intend to be intimate with each 
other, but to court as young couples 
should before marriage in the sweet- 
ness of anticipation. Then, with a little 
embarrassment, but quite resolutely, 
they declared their desire, even though 
they were not divorced, to enter into a 
new convenant in the church about 
their marriage and their home. The 
next time I saw them was at this cere- 
mony, and they have since been to- 
gether for a number of weeks in their 
home again. My talks with them have 
indicated that they have not only 
found at last the freedom to love each 
other physically as a man and wife 
should, but that they are finding an 
increasing spiritual quality individual- 
ly and in their relationship that is 
bringing them genuine fulfillment. 


Counseling obviously in the best 
sense, not advice or preachment, was 
the only hope here. They had to bring 
their problem, which was even more 
involved than I have had space to in- 
dicate here, out in the open where it 
could be examined honestly before it 
would have been safe to give the least 
hint of helpful suggestions. The man 
was not ready to be asked to join a 
nurture group; he would have fought 
off suggestions which would have been 
in line with his wife’s feelings about 
religion, that he take time in the day 
to pray and meditate. The only thing I 
could do at first was try to keep them 
from too much repetition, which 
would have lengthened this already 
heavily time-consuming case beyond 
the bounds of an always overloaded 
schedule. At a few points I was sug- 
gestive but not to hurt the process. I 
did support both of them at the time 
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of decision but God was at work there. 
The worship service completed the 
counseling process. They came into 
the experience of the atonement when 
they began to enter into each other’s 
sufferings and other feelings. It was 
this work of God’s grace that was in 
the process from the beginning, com- 
ing to its culmination in the worship 
service. This is another experience of 
counseling in the fullest sense, or full- 
guidance counseling. 


HEN there was the case of the 

wife of a young physician. Regu- 
larly, usually following menstruation, 
but sometimes at other times, she 
would go through explosive periods 
covering three to five days, with her 
hostility centered on her husband. At 
first he had shown a little hurt, and 
this fed her ego and sense of power 
over him. But he was unusually ob- 
jective and consequently took an un- 
derstanding attitude toward these out- 
bursts. She became panicky when she 
found she no longer had the power to 
hurt him, when she found him devel- 
oping a strange detachment toward 
her, when sexual relations became in- 
frequent. It grew upon her that he 
was taking the attitude toward her of 
a doctor to his patient. This almost 
threw her into hysteria. She consulted 
a physician, and he referred her to me. 
I had only two short interviews with 
her and in those interviews she came 
to see that she had transferred to her 
husband hostility she had never felt 
free to express toward her father. All 
the pent-up hostility of her adolescent 
years was being heaped up on the in- 
nocent head of her husband, merely 
because she was free to express ‘ier- 
self to him and because she had found 
he would take it. But now she found 
she wanted something else from him 
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more than the capacity to take punish- 
ment. 

Her growth of insight was remark- 
ably rapid for one who had not before 
had any idea of why she had been so 
hostile; so I suggested after the first 
interview that she join one of our nur- 
ture groups for women. She seeming- 
ly had perfect freedom to accept or re- 
ject the suggestion, and in the group 
she would be under no compulsion to 
speak or join in any way unless she 
felt impelled to from within. Nothing 
was forced on her. Without expecting 
too much from the association, she did 
go into the group, and it so happened 
that at the first session another woman 
talked with unusual freedom about 
her problem, which was also one of 
hostility, this time toward an overly 
possessive mother. This woman had 
gone into teaching to “get even” or 
punish her mother. Though the prob- 
lems were not the same, they had 
enough in common that the physician's 
wife found this portrayal of unusual 
interest and of help to her. She came 
back and became a regular member of 
the group. After her second interview, 
she informed me that she now felt she 
had enough insight into her problem 
that she would not need further coun- 
seling and that she thought she could 
work out a plan through her study 
with the nurture group that would re- 
lease her from her hostility. I have 
not had a formal interview with her 
since. 

Within three months her husband 
came to me to acknowledge and ex- 
press gratitude for the change that 
had come over her. “For two months 
now,” he told me, “my wife has not 
had a single explosion of hostility. She 
not only has come to understand what 
caused it, but she has freed herself 
from the feeling and has actually be- 
come radiant.” Then he confided to me 
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that at first he had been fearful that 
her hostility had finally driven her in- 
to a psychosis. But as time went on it 
became clear that, far from being a 
mental case, she had achieved a great 
spiritual illumination. He reported 
that it was growing and he believed 
the hostility had permanently disap- 
peared. He was so impressed with 
what had been done for her that he 
expressed a desire to attempt himself 
a program similar to the one she had 
followed. “I don’t have hostility,” he 
said, “I love my work and get along 
with my patients and other people; 
but I don’t have the state of being that 
she has, and it would be a wonderful 
thing to acquire.” 

He joined one of the men’s nurture 
groups and in his own way has grown 
into a new quality of life. His wife has 
become one of our most effective teach- 
ers in the church school. She is radi- 
ant, gentle, loving, and has achieved a 
degree of illumination and freedom 
that is indeed remarkable. 


GAIN, as I see it, there was in- 

volved in this case, besides counsel- 
ing in the general sense, an extra some- 
thing that I like to call the work of 
God’s grace. Jesus said, “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my 
name there am I in the midst of them.” 
And there is no doubt whatever in my 
mind that where groups earnestly 
search for the truth together and share 
each other’s feelings and seriously en- 
deavor to help each other they find il- 
lumination, an extra something, a 
power is released that heals and in- 
spires and frees the human soul. Con- 
sequently, I feel perfectly justified in 
using the nurture groups as supple- 
ments to personal interviews in the 
counseling process. They have proved 
their value time and again in my ex- 
perience. Those who have benefitted 


from these groups are eager to give 
testimony to the help they have re- 
ceived, are active in seeking to bring 
to the groups others they know that 
need help. 

In another case, the wife of a minis- 
ter sought freedom from feelings of 
hostility and fear that were making 
her unendurably wretched and threat- 
ened to ruin her life as a mother and 
wife. She had had some hours of 
analysis with a psychiatrist, but had 
been unable to stand the expense of 
that, as her economic condition was 
pitiful. She had only one conference 
with me, in which she spent most of 
the time telling of the impossible ma- 
terial factors in her life. Only briefly 
did she allude to episodes in her early 
childhood that had led her to vote 
against herself, to lose self-confidence 
and take a negative view as to her 
ability to accomplish things. 

First of all, to relieve the economic 
pressure, I had the women of one of 
the nurture groups collect clothing 
and canned foods and other things the 
minister’s wife so desperately needed. 
These she was very reluctant to ac- 
cept, but such was the spirit in which 
they were offered she finally took 
them with a feeling of great relief and 
gratitude. She did not know, however, 
that the women had gathered them 
for her; nor were they told that she 
was the recipient of them. She went 
into the group and immediately found 
the love and fellowship she had needed 
but not until that time ever consciously 
missed. To get to the group, which 
met once a week, she travelled by bus 
forty-five miles each way. She attend- 
ed regularly but had nothing to say 
when the others shared their thoughts 
and experiences in prayer and the 
search for truth; nor did she ever 
again speak to the writer about any- 
thing but her husband, or her home, 
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or her children. Soon, however, it be- 
came evident that she was receiving 
help. Her face became relaxed; her 
eyes became brighter. She smiled 
more. Then one morning after she had 
been in the group for about six months 
she amazed us all by telling in very 
dramatic fashion the story of her 
emancipation. 

For two or three years, she told us, 
she had been dreaming night after 
night a dream that had haunted her 
and paralyzed her with fear. In this 
dream she was swimming in a lake in 
great panic, closely pursued by alliga- 
tors (which she had seen when she 
had lived in Florida). Never could she 
escape the threat of their huge snap- 
ping jaws; never despite her strenu- 
ous efforts could she appreciably 
lengthen the distance that separated 
her from them. Many times she 
thought she would have to give up the 
struggle and be torn to pieces by these 
frightening creatures. Needless to say 
she would wake up exhausted. 


HEN she told us that one night 

two months previously she had 
had a different dream which had, up 
until the time she was speaking, 
proved to be the final one. At the be- 
ginning of this dream she was stand- 
ing on a high cliff overhanging a swift 
stream. Something impelled her; de- 
spite her fears, to dive into it. At first 
she was carried away by the current, 
but gradually she gained strength and 
began to swim against it. Though at 
first she did not make much progress, 
she at least held her own. Gradually 
her panic subsided and she made prog- 
ress. After a time steps suddenly ap- 
peared, leading out of the stream back 
up to the heights. She succeeded in 
gaining a foothold and, painfully 
climbing the steps one at a time, finally 
reached the top of the cliff. A feeling 
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of relief and then triumph came over 
her, and it was then she awoke. 

She told the women she has known 
no fear since, that she has become al- 
most entirely free from hostility, and 
for the first time in their married life 
she and her husband have achieved a 
relationship of real understanding and 
mutual helpfulness. 

She saw in this dream a symbolism 
that is apparent: that the current of 
the stream represented all that had 
been too much for her, that she had 
dived into it because she had to face 
her problems if they were ever to be 
conquered. The group had helped her 
to learn to face them and to have in- 
sight into their meaning and causes; 
and also had given her a relationship 
of love that had changed her attitude 
from self-rejection to self-acceptance, 
from the negativism that paralyzes ef- 
fort to the positivism that propels it 
into useful channels. She had gained 
the self-confidence that enabled her to 
believe that a solution was possible for 
her. She had learned that she had to 
act in terms of love and faith if those 
attitudes were to become a part of her. 

The steps were symbolic of the 
steps in prayer and meditation the 
group had employed that had been so 
helpful to her. She had come into a 
whole new set of feelings about God, 
about others, about herself, that had 
replaced the old negative feelings that 
had been so damaging to her. 

The one counseling interview was 
important. If we had not used it the 
woman would not have gotten her eco- 
nomic frustration out into the open 
where something could be done about 
it, and her fears and hostilities in the 
light where they could be examined. 
If when she first came to me I had 
met her with a sermon on love and 
faith, she would have gone home un- 
helped sadly disillusioned. It 
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would have been another rejection. 
She had to verbalize her difficulties, 
and I helped her objectify them by 
giving them back to her practically in 
her own words. But when her confi- 
dence had been gained and her prob- 
lems had become plain, I felt free to 
suggest the group to her. Again there 
is no doubt in my mind that there was 
that extra something given through 
the group to meet her need. 


DO NOT pretend to have the final 

word on counseling. I take the re- 
search attitude toward it. I have made 
mistakes and sometimes my sugges- 
tions have been rejected by those who 
have come to me for help. Sometimes 
I have erred on the side of staying too 
long on the client-centered technique, 
thus causing someone to feel I was 
not interested enough to make helpful 
suggestions; sometimes in seeking to 
free a person from the confusion into 
which he had apparently bogged down 
I have perhaps been premature in us- 
ing tactics of a directional nature and 
thus have caused him to feel unduly 
rushed in his disclosures. I am always 
seeking new light about counseling 
and always sensitive to the need to be 
gentle and tentative about methods so 
as to give the person the fullest feeling 
that choices are always freely made by 


him and not imposed on him by me. 
In this way I do-not violate him, I do 
not reject him; I merely try in every 
way in my power to lead him to where 
I think he should be in order to be 
freed from his difficulties and ready 
for positive living and growth. He 
comes to me for help, and I try to 
help him. 

But my point in this article is that 
for counseling to be complete it must 
not only free the person from his com- 
plexes, help him solve the problems 
that can be solved and teach him how 
to live with the problems that cannot 
be solved, but that it will free him to 
know his Father. Knowing his Father, 
he will come into a knowledge of his 
own true nature, and if he comes to 
know his own true nature he will be 
free to love and free to act by dynamic 
faith, and that is freedom indeed. That 
is what I have here called full-guid- 
ance counseling, and in employing it 
religion can administer the only real 
therapy. Other methods stop short 
and do not release for the individual 
the forces that make him vibrant with 
life, that enable him to realize his 
highest potential and come to fulfill- 
ment, to true and abiding happiness, 
to the supreme joy of perfect consum- 
mation of all his faculties, physical, 
mental, and spiritual. 


Our Inner Selves 


O one should compel himself to show to others more of his inner life than 


he feels it natural to show. We can do no more than let others judge for 
themselves what we inwardly and really are, and do the same ourselves with 
them. The one essential thing is that we strive to have light in ourselves. Our 
strivings will be recognized by others, and when people have light in them- 
selves, it will shine out from them. Then we get to know each other as we 
walk together in the darkness, without needing to pass our hands over each 
other’s faces, or to intrude into each other’s hearts—ALrert SCHWEITZER 
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Spiritual Work. 


A Sample of an Electrically Recorded 


Non-directive Counseling Interview 


BY H. WALTER YODER 


Vinister of First Congregational Church, 
Rockford, Michigan 


ECENT articles in Pastorat Psy- 

cHoLocy have dealt with the 
“grief work” needed where relation- 
ships have been broken by death. 
Similar spiritual work may be helpful 
in all the instances of broken relation- 
ships, such as divorce, moving to a 
new community, leaving the parental 
home, etcetera. 

Following is the account of a parish- 
ioner who needed and used an inter- 
view to spiritually work into, and 
sometimes through, troublesome feel- 
ings and spiritual obstacles centering 
around her divorce. 

A couple appeared at church seeking 
to be married. In discussion, the 
woman revealed she had been divorced. 
She expressed certain feelings of hu- 
miliation and receptive to my 
suggestion we might discuss it further. 
Following the marriage I inquired by 
letter if she would like to see me and 
discuss it. Her reply read in part: 


Was 


. divorce to me has always seemed 
disgraceful and humiliating and yet I 
think under certain conditions it is 


more honorable and best for the parties 

concerned to be divorced. I will be glad 

to have a conference at any time that 
it is suitable to you. 

She took the initiative following a 
morning service to arrange a suitable 
time. It was generally known that the 
pastor used a wire recorder for re- 
search and when Mrs. Gru was asked 
if it were all right, she readily con- 
sented. 

In the following excerpts the pastor 
is referred to as P and Mrs. Gru as G. 
Numerals following the letter are 
helpful for reference. The pastor picks 
up the subject: 


P1: Now, the last time we talked, or so 1 
think you indicated, you were a little 
bit disturbed yourself about this matter 
of divorce. I mean, it bothered you a 


little bit. 
G1: Yeah. Well, I always did feel that way 
about a divorce. Seems to me... . | 


can’t say I didn’t believe in it, but | 
believe everything should be done that 


can be done.... (P: M-Am) .. under 
certain conditions, I really just can't 
live under them. It’s not that... I 


don’t exactly believe in divorce either. 
I used to say I didn’t believe in it, but 
I didn’t say I wouldn’t get one if I 
had to..... €P: M-hm) ... I 
don’t know, it always seemed kind of 
disgraceful to me because everybody 
wonders if it was your fault or the 
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other person’s or both and... (P: 
M-hm) .. it kind of ... Well, anyone 
you meet or anything, they always 
right away, they wonder if you are 
divorced, if there is anything wrong 
with you or .. (P: M-hm) . . I think 
in general people do think that. 

P2: You mean that you do believe that there 
are times when it is simply necessary 
and yet it still has a kind of disturbing 
effect on your feelings, but you feel 


gather .... 

G2: Yes, it is a symbol to me of failure in 
some way. 

P3: M-hm ... so that you do feel some- 


how that you have failed somewhere 
without being able to... either you or 
the other person .. . 

G3: I don’t . . . I don’t feel as if I did fail, 
but who can prove that you didn’t .. . 
if... I know that I had to go away 
for my health... (P: M-hm) .. and 
always wished in a way that I hadn't 
have gone but I didn’t see any way out 
of that either and yet I wonder if I had 
stayed if it would have helped anyway. 


Some of the phrases or sentences 
that give hints of the situation or of 
movement are the following: “if there 
is anything wrong with you or... I 
think in general people do think that.” 
Mrs. Gru obviously feels threatened 
in most situations. However, she ac- 
cepts it consciously and fairly realistic- 
ally. She does not defensively attack 
others, begin justifying herself, or 
scapegoat her former husband. Neither 
does she become overly “responsible,” 
insisting all the blame is hers, though 
she tends to feel in this direction. 

She goes on then wondering whether 
her husband, who seemed to have 
changed drastically in her absence, had 
changed somewhat inevitably or as a 
result of her absence: 

G18: I don’t know whether all divorces are 
like that or not. I suppose everybody 
thinks theirs is different from every- 
body else, but it was such a change 
to me, you know, that I felt, you 
know, a difference. I felt as if some- 
thing was wrong and I didn’t want 
to worry my family about it. When 


April 


it was all found out, they said they 
had suspected a lot of these things 
too and they didn’t want to worry 
me, so they could see the change . . 


(P: M-hm) .. you know, when he 
worded .... 

P19: You were . 

G20: .. . toward the last he didn’t come 
to see me hardly at all toward the 
last... (P: M-hm) . . the last few 


times he did, he seemed so different. 

P20: So you were kind of feeling the effect 
of it all along, still finding it very 
difficult to get out in the open to see 
just what it was. 

G21: Yes, you see he was out here and I 
was out East. I was in the sanatorium 
two years and then I was in bed two 
years in my people’s home, and I 
was afraid to write to a friend my 
suspicion for fear . . . if it weren't 
true he would feel so terrible that I 
would even think of anything like 
that. I didn’t like to ask anyone, but 
I felt they were pitying me because 
they sent me anniversary cards and 
things like that after years they hadn't 
sent me anything before at other an- 
niversaries. And it seemed to me it 
was all... . and then I tried to think 
. .. they always say sick people think 
this and they think that . . . well, I 
thought, maybe that’s what’s wrong 
with me, I don’t know. 


Note in G18, she says, “I don't 
know whether all divorces are like 
that or not. I suppose everybody thinks 
theirs is different from everybody else, 
but it is such a change to me. . .” The 
recognition that one is not uniquely 
unfortunate is obvious in abstract but 
more difficult in the midst of personal 
misfortune. Again, this indicates a 
kind of realism and comprehension 
that bodes well for discerning the 
meaning of it all. 

Note the effect of P20. The pastor 
here follows a past feeling rather than 
what Mrs. Gru is feeling at the present 
time. At present she is wondering if 
she did the right thing, or the best pos- 
sible under the conditions. Taking cue 
from the response of the pastor, Mrs. 
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Gru goes into a description of the past 
circumstances. In this instance, P was 
interested in following the developing 
process and gives it first place over 
direct therapeutic help to the person. 
This can slow down the therapeutic 
process considerably and may sidetrack 
it. 

In G21 we have the customary un- 
certainty about one’s own thinking and 
reasoning: “They always think sick 
people think this and they think that 
... well, I thought, maybe that’s what’s 
wrong with me, I don’t know.” It is 
apparent that time will be required in 
thinking along with her to reestablish 
and exercise her own faculties of rea- 
soning until she again has confidence 
in them. Advice, quick answers, even 
suggestions at this point will simply 
help to confirm her suspicion of her 
own thinking without giving her any 
recognized light on how it might have 
gone astray. 


The pastor reflects back to the pres- 
ent several responses later : 


P26: You really didn’t have much choice in 
the matter. You had to go away, and 
still it kind of preys on your mind: 
the question of how much... . 

G27: Yes, it always made me feel bad _ be- 
cause I thought: ‘Well, maybe I 
wouldn’t have died anyway if I hadn't 
have gone away.’ At that time I 
thought what is the use of my spend- 
ing all those years in bed getting well 
when I had to come to that. I would 
rather have died then to have all this 
happen. (P: M-hm.) But, as_ they 
say, the years soften things and your 
memory too and... . 

P27: So you really don’t feel quite so 
despairing about it now. I mean .. . 

G28: No, I don’t, because when I think 
back over it, I did all I could. After 
all, I went back and I tried it four 
months and that cancelled all my 
court trials and everything. I was 
without anything again and sick any- 
way and I gave up everything know- 
ing that .... I felt it wouldn’t do 
any good to be back because his na- 


ture was different, and . . I thought 
I wouldn’t . . . my conscience wouldn’t 
be free unless I did give it a trial and 
I feel as if I did everything. Of 
course, since that things come up like 
the Alcoholics Anonymous and psy- 
chiatrists and things like that that I 
didn’t know anything about .. . at 
the time. 


In P27 the pastor picks up the latter 
part of the feeling and goes on to draw 
a conclusion. The interpretation is ac- 
cepted and confirmed in Mrs. Gru’s 
next’ speech; however, the feeling in 
the early part of her previous speech 
is still ignored. The question arises: 
Is this an advance of therapy in this 
interview or something that has oc- 
curred previously It really doesn’t 
matter too much. This assertion (“No, 
I don’t, because when I think back 
over it, I did all I could.’’), even if it 
had begun to emerge previously, helps 
to bring this positive feeling into con- 
scious focus and to make clearer the 
new perspective. 


Similarity of need for spiritual work 
is brought out in an illustration Mrs. 
Gru uses a few responses later. She 
still is not completely free of some 
guilt feeling : 


P37: You really did everything you could 
possibly think of and yet still have a 
little sense of burden . . . responsibil- 
ity about it, huh? 

G37: By nature I am that way. I always 
wonder, you know, if I could have 
done better. I know a woman was 
telling me about her mother dying. 
And after her mother died, she said 

. and she always did so much for 
her mother . . . she often thought of 
this or that that maybe she could 
have done .... J And I said, “Well, 
after anything is over, you always 
think, ‘Well, why didn’t you do that 
or maybe you could have done that 
and!’ . . but at the time, under the 
circumstances, you do all you can 
do.” Course, you always, through 
your experience . . 


. that’s how you 
learn . . . think you could have done 
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something, but I suppose people do 
after someone’s gone . . you wonder 
if there was something you missed 
that you could have done. 

The manner in which she here refers 
the issue to the very nature of her 
own selfhood (“By nature I am that 
way.) indicates positive influences 
and strength she is now feeling. This 
particular worry or burden is thus 
traced and recognized in its root: as a 
consistent attitude of the self. She also 
expresses the value she finds in it: 
“that’s how you learn.” 


Mrs. Gru goes on to speak about the 
effects of drink, i.e., the part it played 
in the change of her husband. She tells 
how he had been very companionable 
and loving up to the time of change. 
The point of this discussion seems to 
come out here: 


P53: Which makes it all the more disturb- 
ing to try and figure out what... . 
what happened. 

G53: Well, some people say, like someone 
didn’t really love you or they wouldn't 
do that to you, but it seems to me as 
if he did because of the years we 
lived together and my health was 
bad when I met him... and I al- 
most lost my arm. Afterwards, I 
wanted to give him up, but he said it 
didn’t make no difference if I only 
had one arm. And it seems to me any- 
one must surely love you or they 
wouldn’t feel that way toward you. 


Exploring the question (“like some- 
one didn’t really love you or they 
wouldn’t do that to you’) often indi- 
cates the depth and honesty of the com- 
munication. In instances where prec- 
ious love relationships were broken, it 
is exceedingly painful to even raise 
the question whether one was not truly 
loved. 

The acceptance of a changed status 
of love in any relationship is a crucial 
matter. Along with these deeper mat- 
ters is the issue of values, so closely 


associated with the sense of personal 
worth: 


G78: Well, that’s the only way .. . it had 
to go that way and maybe it was 
better for both of us that we don't 
know what things like that might lead 
to .. murder or things like that if you 
keep on with each other that way. 
You wonder what it might have led 
to. Maybe it . . . as long as it had to 
happen, I suppose it worked out the 
best, the way it did. 

P79: Since something worse might have 
happened, why a. . this was better 
than some other possibilities that 
might have occurred. 

G79: Yeah. Although it is hard to do things 
that you don’t fundamentally believe 
in. Now I always felt that divorce 
was a terrible thing. (P:W-hm) But 
I think that sometimes it has to be. 


A tentative acceptance of the finality 
of the separation is expressed: “It had 
to go that way and maybe it was better 
for both of us that we don’t know what 
things like that might lead to... .” 
“It is hard to do things that you don’t 
fundamentally believe in.” 

Her thought then began to turn to- 
ward the future. She spoke of being 
happy with her present husband, of a 
pleasant year of courtship. She thinks 
of the pain still present in her arm; 
one sees here the sense of reassurance 
to face the hardships of the future and 
the yet remaining fears to be con- 
quered : 

G152: “. . . but I often look back over that 
and I wonder how I stood that aw- 
ful pain, but he says you can stand 
more when you are younger. 

P153: Really pretty hard to think you could 
do it again. 

G153: (laugh) Yeah. I think if I had to do 
it again, I wonder how I did it then. 
But you do, when the time comes, 
you think you can’t go through with 
it, but you have to face it. 

P154: Somehow you get more _ resources 
than you expected you had, huh? 

G154: Yeah. Often people will say they 
couldn’t do this or that, they couldn't 
go through this or that, but when the 
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time comes, you have to. That’s what 
life is, I guess, all the problem solv- 
ing and the facing of them. 
: Never smooth and easy . . 
: No. 
: “+. . but kind of running battle. 
: Of course, some people’s lives look 
to be more smooth than others, but 
you never know, sometimes these 
people .... their lives haven't been 
so smooth either. 
Maybe inside it can be quite different 
than it appears on the outside. 
Yes, m-hm. 
Well, I want you to feel free to talk 
these things over if they are distress- 
ing to you. Sometimes it helps. 
Yeah, I think it does help to talk 
things over with someone and thanks 
for the interview too. 


mu 


ui ut 


Pi5/7: 


G157: 


P158: 


G158: 


HE happiness of her present rela- 

tionships, the realistic hesitancy 
and determination with which she now 
turns to thinking of the future suggest 
the beginning of a solid foundation for 
moving on into rough problems of new 
relationships and physical pain. Her 
identification with others (“their lives 
haven’t been so smooth either’) and 
appreciation of offered help through 
verbal communication (“I think it does 
help to talk things over with someone 
and thanks for the interview too” ) 
support the possibility of healthy, crea- 
tive new relationships. 

This interview took a little less than 
an hour. Each speech is numbered, so 
a glance at the numbers will reveal 
the great bulk of the interview could 
not be included for reasons of space. 
Speeches included are complete and 
consecutive. Many longer speeches of 
Mrs. Gru are not in these excerpts. 
This is simply to point out that mem- 
ory recall or even note-taking is very 
selective in giving a record of what 
actually was said. Much forgotten is 
assumed to be unimportant. But view 
ed from a re-reading of the complete 
typescript, peripheral words — and 
phrases reveal attitudes that affect the 
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dynamics of the interview consider- 
ably. As we achieve more complete 
data on this verbal communication, 
our research and understanding will 
improve. 

Other wish to know 
that she regarded that contact as a 
continuing help in her orientation to a 
new life in a strange city. She was 
happy and courageous. Over the period 
of five vears-after the pastor had left 
the parish and community, she. still 
occasionally is kind enough to write a 
note of her well-being. 


pastors may 


Our readers have been urgently asking for 
articles which vividly illustrate what it 1s 
that actually takes place in the counseling 
process. One answer to this—in a_ sense, 
the most ideal—is the electrically recorded 
interview. While, offhand, it may seem con- 
fusing—thoughtful analysis of the recorded 
interview can provide the reader with the 


raw material of the process of counseling 
unedited by the subjective and sometimes 
biased approach of the counselor. We will 
welcome our readers’ reaction to this kind 
of material—Ed 


Ecclesiastical Public Relations: 


The Preaching Function 


Religious ''Salesmanship" Is the Science of Offering 


Religion So As To Secure Definite Results 


BY J. CHAPMAN BRADLEY 


Member of the Editorial Staff, 
Encyclopedia Britannica 


PROMINENT layman, the head 
of a large advertising agency, and 
whose piety is exceeded only by his 
frankness, once told me: “The trouble 
with some of you ministers is that you 
spend more time playing ecclesiastical 
politics than you do selling us parish- 
loners on the good life!” 
He started me thinking as to how we 
should go about “selling” the good life. 
We are paid purveyors of religion 
—whether we preach it, teach it, coun- 
sel parishioners, administer a parish 
program, speak to non-church groups, 
or serve in an executive capacity in 
some denominational or interdenomi- 
national body. 
New discoveries in the science of 
human behavior make it imperative to 
the effective discharge of the several 


This article and the Readers’ Forum dis- 
cussion which follows should be read as part 
of the March issue on -Preaching and Pas- 
toral Psychology.—Ed. 


tasks to which we have been called, 
that we not only understand the basic 
psychological principles underlying our 
presentation of religion to the public, 
but that we should become articulate 
about these principles as well. It is like 
flying a plane. We can “fly by the seat 
of our pants” or we can know what 
we are doing. We can have aerial 
transportation if we push the necessary 
buttons, pull the required levers, step 
on the right pedals at the right time 
as we were instructed in Seminary 
“ground school.” If, however, we are 
able to take apart the machinery, know 
why the various controls produce the 
desired reactions, and then are able to 
put the parts back together again, we 
will be much better “sky-pilots” for 
this practical knowledge. We are en- 
joined by the “rule book” to be “wise 
as serpents” as well as harmless as 
doves. 

This article is an analysis of one 
phase of the ministerial “plane’’—the 
preaching function—in terms of tested 
“sales” principles. The thesis is simple 
enough: A working knowledge of ap- 
plied psychology is essential to the 
successful presentation of religion. 
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It can be assumed that our funda- 
mental objectives as ecclesiastical psy- 
chologists and “salesmen of the good 
life’ are:-(1) to lead people into fel- 
lowship with Christ, (2) to help peo- 
ple grow spiritually, (3) to minister 
to people in practical daily living, (4) 
to promote Christianity on various 
levels of cooperation. 

Religious “‘salesmanship” then, must 
be the science of offering religion so 
as to secure definite results—whether 
those results are immediately obvious, 
or flower over a period of time. These 
results, or “fruits,” are many. To cite 
a few: changed human lives, adoration 
of Christ, constructive sympathy for 
others, increased personal and corpo- 
rate spiritual power, sharpened ethical 
insights, increase in the growth and 
scope of the local church parish, in- 
crease in the growth and scope of the 
denominational or interdenominational 
body. Such uses, therefore, as effec- 
tively grow these and other similar 
fruits should be a part of the “garden 
tool kit” of our profession. After all, 
there is one fairly obvious standard 
with which to measure these tools (or 
principles). Do they work? Do they 
produce these desired results? Are our 
ecclesiastical public efforts 
getting anywhere? visibly 
“paying off”? 


relation 
Are they 


E DO have a gospel to present 

and in presenting it we are ex- 
pected to try to influence people to be 
more in line with that gospel than they 
are. “Selling the good life” calls for 
more aggressive measures than pander- 
ing platitudes or politics. 

Some may say: “Religion is not a 
product to be packaged and bartered. 
Religion is like great art or music. 
You do not “sell” beauty, love, or truth 
without prostituting it.” 

There is some truth in this point of 


view, but brethren, which of us think 
in such flowery terms when it comes 
to raising our annual budgets? Or, for 
that matter, think of the sermons that 
you have heard—or preached—that 
have impelled people to action. These 
sermons have reached the emotional 
life of the hearers in such a way that 
they were impelled to take action. This 
is “selling” on the highest plane. 


Analysis of the quality of the reli- 
gious experience is outside the scope 
of this article; we are treating of the 
task of presenting organized institu- 
tional religion to the public in such a 
way that we get results. 

If the Church is to avoid bungling 
its incomparable opportunity in these 
days when frustrations and anxieties 
render people peculiarly susceptible to 
the “therapy” of positive religion, it 
has two primary tasks: 

(1) The Church must discover its 
real message for our time. 

(2) Teach its representatives to 
‘sell” that message with all the enthus- 
iasm and skill of the experienced sales- 
psychologist. 


To be effective all presentations must 
be human, friendly, and sincere. Let 
this be clear. It is fundamental. Lasting 
effects are not produced by humbug. 
In presenting religion in terms of ap- 
plied psychology and_ salesmanship, 
the author is not suggesting that all 
methods of high-pressure advertising 
are to be desired in “selling” religion. 
Some techniques are dishonest; some 
are cheap. While the old Roman meth- 
ods of “bread and the circus” are still 
in vogue in some quarters to reinforce 
religion, there are other techniques 
that are more consistent with our pur- 
pose, and more cogent. 


There was a clergyman, now de- 
parted, whom some of our readers may 
remember with mingled emotions, who 
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specialized in the “circus” technique. 
When taunted by his contemporaries 
about his Sunday night pulpit features 
—champion horse-shoe pitchers, bub- 
ble dancers, comedians, etc., he always 
replied: “You fellows can laugh at me 
if you want to. While you preach to 
empty pews, I pack them in. What’s 
more, I never let them go home with- 
out giving them a real dose of old- 
fashioned gospel.” 

This analysis does not identify itself 
with the foregoing in the methods ad- 
vocated. If our spiritual resources are 
properly marshalled, we have more 
than sufficient power in presenting the 
Church’s real message to draw and in- 
spire men, without the crutch of a 
freak show. The “circus” technique— 
gaudy sermon topics, flamboyant stunts 
(like the parson who walked up and 
down the center aisle during his ser- 
mon carrying an open umbrella and 
shouting “I’m Singing in the Rain!” 
to illustrate some point) do not mean 
good salesmanship. There is a differ- 
ence between colorful, dramatic, vital 
presentation ; and cheap sensationalism. 
This article pleads for the dramatic, 
but not for bad taste. 


UPPOSE then, we examine this 

thesis that the clergyman in his 
public relations capacity employs basic 
sales psychology, what then? 

Consummate promotional skill is re- 
quired to “sell” religion in our modern 
situation. If the church lags behind in 
the competition for the public interest, 
perhaps our layman friend is right. 
May not the reason often be that, in 
its presentation, the basic principles of 
good “selling” have been disregarded? 
What are these principles? 

There are six essential phases to an 
effective sales presentation. They 
might be called the “Six Pillars of 
Pastoral Psychology.” They are: 


1. The Primer—(or opening ap- 
proach), where interest in the idea is 
aroused. 

2. The Picture 
visualized. 

3. The Persuader—or reasons why 
the idea should be accepted. 

4. The Proof—that the -idea is true. 

5. The Penalty—for not accepting 
the idea now. 

6. The Pledge—(or Commitment) 
—to accept the idea and carry out 
tangible implications of same. 


It is the belief of the author, based 
upon observation and experience, that 
every effective sermon, every success- 
ful meeting, practically every conceiv- 
able operation in which religion in 
some form is presented for acceptance 
to the public—where desired results 
are obtained contain these six pillars of 
psychology in some combination or 
other. The pillars may not appear in 
the order in which they are here set 
forth. The expert will include most of 
these elements unconsciously. He may 
combine and mix them together so 
that the novice will find it hard to see 
them, but they, or their more sophis- 
ticated relatives are there. In other 
words, this constitutes a basic formula 
that may be applied with profit to any 
sermon, lecture, parish appeal letter, 
group meeting, conference, program, 
article, even in some instances, a pas- 
toral call (where you are trying to 
“sell” a certain layman on the idea of 
serving on your official Board, for 
example ). 

Sometimes we ask ourselves, ‘What 
do the cults have that the regular 
church does not have?” The answer is: 
the psychology of salesmanship. For 
the most part the cults have nothing to 
sell—except an intensely personalized 
peace of mind and escape from respon- 
sibility—(and their literature, 
course, for which they collect amazing 


where the idea is 
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revenues); but they “sell” what they 
do have effectively. We conventional 
parsons have everything to sell, but are 
we selling it? 

Application of all six of these prin- 
ciples of pastoral psychology to each 
field of ecclesiastical public relations 
could be made, but this would require 
a book. This article, dealing with 
preaching, will specifically illustrate 
points #1 and #5 in the basic formula. 

Does the basic psychological form- 
ula apply to homiletics? Let us see. 
How is the primer important to a good 
sermon ? 


Our first object in beginning a ser- 
mon is to flag down the hearer’s atten- 
tion and board his train of thought. 
We do this by establishing contact 
with his personal ambitions and thus 
arouse his curiosity. How can Mrs. 
Brown’s wandering mind be corralled? 
It has strayed over to browse among 
the flowers on Mrs. Jones’ new hat, 
hoping to find the price tag. We must 
capture these browsing minds, but 
with dignity. In a sense our position 
is that of a newspaper editor. What 
headline can we give this story we 
have to tell? Our primary requisite is 
The gospel began as “good 
news,” and it must continue to be good 
news every time it is presented—if we 
would flag the jaded attention of our 
hearers and stir their emotions. Give 
aman a new idea and you have his 
attention ; give the idea a personal ap- 
plication—or show its relation to a 
man’s business affairs, and you have 
his interest. 


NEWS. 


ERE are a few examples of out- 

standing sermons that success- 
fully use a “‘newsy” opener. Note how 
they get the listener’s attention and 
lead logically to a description of the 
sermon proposition. 
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Norman Peale, on the subject: 
“How to Get Results from Church- 
going” begins: “The title of this ser- 
mon was suggested by an editorial in 
one of our metropolitan newspapers, 
the New York Times. The editorial 
was entitled, ‘How to spend Sunday.’ ” 

Frank Ferris, preaching on ‘‘Sal- 
vage from the Wreck of World War” 
makes this rhythmic beginning: “The 
sea lanes of the world are strewn with 
sunken ships.” 

A Catholic priest by the name of 
Mulvaney, preaching a Good Friday 
sermon on the “ONE,” leading his 
hearers irresistably to the foot of the 
cross, began: “In speaking of the 
ONE, we will begin with the one who 
is most interesting to you—namely 
yourself.” 

Peter Marshall in an Faster ser- 
mon once began: “It is symbolic of 
Christianity that the Faster gospel 
should be first proclaimed by a re- 
deemed prostitute.” 

Henry Sloane Coffin, in a sermon, 
“In This Thy Day,” begins: “In a 
time when news of shattering events 
constantly assail the mind, thoughtful 
people cannot help asking, “What is 
the meaning of human history?” 

Ferdinand Blanchard, on “The Man 
Who Lost His Soul,” begins in this 
jaunty fashion: “In the roadstead of 
Joppa, a Roman galley was moored at 
the end of a long pier... .” 

Ralph Sockman on, “The End of 
the Beginning”’—“Tucked away on a 
back page in the daily paper of Decem- 
ber 18th was a little item which barely 
caught my eye—Kitty Hawk celebra- 
tion cancelled by blizzard.’ ” 

Can you imagine congregations 


listening to any one of those sermons 
failing to sit up and wonder what is 
coming next? 

In other words, you look for some- 
thing in or about the sermon idea of 
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such news interest that it will shake 
loose the listener’s mind, temporarily, 
from his own preoccupations, then 
bring it back to the personal basis 
again by showing how your proposi- 
tion fits in with his affairs, or is neces- 
sary to their successful accomplish- 
ment. 


ET US consider the subject of the 
Penalty (point #5) resulting from 
failure to accept the proposition. We 
illustrate from the public relations field 
of speaking to the unchurched. This 
means addresses before secular groups 
where the primary purpose is evan- 
gelism, and where you are talking to 
people who are indifferent or even 
hostile to the appeal of religion. How 
does this principle of Penalty apply? 
There is only one reason why a man 
reads a book, or an appeal letter, or 
listens to a lecture—and that is because 
he believes that the writer or speaker 
has something of value for him. He 
may attend a meeting out of duty or 
courtesy, but his interest will only be 
sustained so long as he feels there is 
something in the nature of a reward 
for him or his in the offing. He ex- 
pects something. That is the key to 
holding his interest. Let us not flatter 
ourselves. He comes out to our serv- 
ices to get something—either from. us, 
or in spite of us. 


A good presentation develops by 
leading the prospect step by step, con- 
stantly feeding his interest, until the 
right moment comes to present the 
proposition. The moment arrives. You 
make your special offer. Your listener 
is impressed. He tells himself that this 
is a fine idea; he will give it favorable 
consideration. But you do not want his 
favorable consideration! You want ac- 
tion! You want him to accept your 
proposition and put it into effect NOW 
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. not tomorrow, or next year. He 
forgets too easily. There are too many 
things competing for his attention. 
You want him to act NOW. You work 
on his impulses with the reasons why 
and you give him proof. But this is 
not always enough to give him that 
last gentle little nudge that makes him 
yours—the “clincher” that causes him 
to decide to take your prescribed ac- 
tion NOW! So what do you do? You 
provide him with a penalty! Some loss 
in privilege, prestige, opportunity; 
some serious consequence of delayed 
action. 

There are only two reasons why peo- 
ple take the action you want them to. 
One is gain—“bargain appeal.” They 
have been made to want something so 
badly that their resistance and inertia 
is overcome and they reach out to seize 
it before the opportunity passes. The 
other is that you have aroused in them 
a gnawing fear that they will lose 
something worth while if they do not 
do as you say. 

But this is a dangerous business. 
When you hang this sword of 
Damocles over your prospect’s head, 
you must be definite, truthful, specific, 
and convincing. Furthermore, it must 
not be overdone. If it is, you will not 
only lose the sale, you will sell your 
prospect a negative idea and send him 
away depressed, rather than inspired. 
3ut someone says: “Why bother tak- 
ing this chance?” Simply because the 
desired action nine times out of ten 
will not eventuate unless that little 
“nudge” is thrown in! 

Study St. Paul’s defense before 
Agrippa. It is a marvellous presenta- 
tion. He opens on the newsy note. He 
has Agrippa’s attention. He visualizes 
dramatically the picture of his Damas- 
cus conversion. He tells his story and 
gives the reasons why his invitation to 
Christianity should be accepted. He 
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gives proof of his faithfulness to the 
heavenly vision. That is why he is 
seizing the opportunity to witness for 
Christ to Agrippa. He almost succeeds. 
Where does he fail? He _ provides 
Agrippa with no penalty; no personal 
gain for accepting Christianity NOW ; 
no fear, of consequences if he fails to 
do as Paul asks. At the crucial psy- 
chological moment, Agrippa slips off 
“the hook.” “Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.” Almost—but 
not quite. 


OING from sublime to ridiculous, 

consider a quite different situation, 
in a different setting, in a different 
century. The other day in a barber 
shop a barber leaned forward to his 
customer and was overheard to whis- 
per gravely and confidentially: “Sir, 
you have a bad case of psoriasis. I’m 
afraid you'll be bald if we don’t arrest 
it immediately !” The startled customer 
almost leaped out of his chair: “Good 
God, you don’t say!’ The barber then 
sold him most of the shampoos and lo- 
tions in the shop! This is called “scare- 
selling,” but it illustrates an exag- 
gerated use of the penalty to induce 
immediate action. 

An easily recognizable weakness of 
modern Protestantism is that for a 
time it lost its “hell.” Sin became a 
thing of too little consequence. Oh, 
you might become a little frustrated 
if you fouled up your lifelines too 
much ; but nothing that a good psychia- 
trist could not untangle! So, because 
there were no penalties, a great many 
otherwise splendid sermons were left 
dangling ; decision was suspended, and 
nothing happened. It is unnecessary to 
labor this point. 

Suffice it to say that whereas John 
Milton may have regained paradise, 
John Public in these latter days, has 
regained his hell. The day after Yalta 
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was announced, an inventor of Russian 
birth rode down in the elevator with 
me. “Well, Doctor,” he said, “World 
War III began yesterday.” Whether 
historically he is right or not, certain- 
ly in modern warfare, in the threat of 
obliteration warfare to come, in the 
racial violence on the domestic scene, 
modern man has found a modern 
equivalent of hell. The rise in require- 
ments for expanded facilities for tak- 
ing care of the mentally ill; the need 
for special clinical training for minis- 
ters attests both—the apparency of a 
new kind of “hell” and plenty of source 
material for penalty illustrations. The 
penalty of hydrogen destruction et al 
has provided many preachers with an 
obvious and cogent penalty for delayed 
action. It is to be hoped that we will 
use the penalty of these new “hells” 
more skillfully in our preaching than 
our forefathers sometimes used their 
theological damnation and brimstone. 


The penalty of the missed opportu- 
nity, skillfully presented, will have ef- 
ficacy in impelling your hearer to im- 
mediate action—provided it can be 
made personally imperative. A general 
penalty will impel the hearer to action 
no more than the threat of the flood 
impelled Noah’s generation to reform. 
The hearer is adept at transferring 
general penalties to apply to other peo- 
ple he knows—he must be made to feel 
that the gains and penalties of your 
message are for him and his. 


As the author himself suggests, many of 
us are squeamish and have many misgivings 
about the application of advertising princi- 
ples of psychology to the subject of religion, 
and yet the author may be right in stressing 
that there is a. psychological technique in 
preaching (as Dr. Sangster so well proved 
in his article, “Sermons Classified According 
to Psychological Method” in our March 
issue), as well as in other phases of the 
minister's function. We will welcome our 
readers’ reaction—Ed. 


Erich Fromm’s Art of Dream Interpretation* 


BY JOHN A. P. MILLET 


Chief Psychiatrist, Rehabilitation Center, 
American Rehabilitation Committee 


T IS always a pleasure to read what 
Fromm writes. He is a very eru- 
dite- man, has a highly readable style, 
and makes excellent use of illustrative 
material, both from ancient writings 
and from case histories. In this vol- 
ume he makes the grand tour oi the 
world of the unconscious, beginning 
with a simple but clear exposition of 
the nature of symbols, without which 
understanding the whole subject would 
be impossibly obscure, and ending 
with a well developed thesis as to the 
significance of the Od6cdipus story, 
which he regards as concerned prim- 
arily with tne eternal rivalry between 
father and son, rather than as a dra- 
matic portrayal of incestuous conflict. 
In developing his argument his main 
thesis is that human society in its be- 
ginnings was basically matriarchal and 
that the primitive deities wielding the 
greatest power were female. From the 
beginning of time the struggle for 
power between the sexes could be 
traced through the changing balance 
of power between male and female 
deities. As the greater physical 
*The Forgotten Language, published by 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., $3.50 


strength of the male eventually 
brought woman into a state of sub- 
jugation the matriarchal order gave 
way and was succeeded by the patri- 
archal state. The all-powerful goddess- 
es were now muted, and relegated to 
a secondary position, while all-power- 
ful male deities became the object of 
veneration and worship. 

In a brief but fascinating account 
of the Babylonian myth of creation 
he shows how this change in the re- 
lationship of the sexes was symbol- 
ized. The great mother Tiamat is 
overthrown by a conspiracy and vic- 
torious rebellion of male gods. The 
leader Marduk has to pass a test before 
he is acknowledged as supreme god. 
He must destroy a garment by a word 
of command, and must then command 
it to be restored. Thus the one power 
through which woman had attained 
supremacy, the power of natural crea- 
tion, gave way before the power of 
the word, the power of creative 
thought. He points out that whereas 
Freud has emphasized envy of male- 
ness (‘penis-envy’) as a common source 
of neurosis in women, envy of female- 
ness (‘pregnancy envy’) is a common 
finding among the unconscious con- 
flicts of men. He interprets the ‘Little 
Red Cap’ story (Little Red Riding 
Hood) as a fairy story which ends in 
the triumph of woman over man. He 
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points out that just as Athena sprang 
from the head of Zeus, so Eve was 
formed from Adam’s rib. Eve, the 
Mother, could no longer rule over 
men: henceforth her enslavement of 
man must be punished by her being 
placed in subjection to him. 


In the course of his grand tour 
Fromm gives an excellent exposition 
of the nature of dreams and a critical 
review of the differences between 
Freud and Jung in their approach to 
dream analysis, and states his own po- 
sition in this extremely subtle and deli- 
cate field of inquiry. He comes sharply 
to the defense of Freud, as being far 
from “representative of the sensuous, 
frivolous, immoral Viennese atmos- 
phere, but, on the contrary, a Puritan 
who could write so freely about sex 
and love because he had put them in a 
herbarium.” 


He attributes to Jung and Silberer, 
whom he calls “two of the most gifted 
of Freud’s students” the credit for 
“having early recognized the one weak- 
ness in Freud’s dream interpretation.” 
They both assumed that each dream 
had to be understood in both its ana- 
gogic (prospective) and analytic 
(retrospective) meaning. After Freud 
and Jung parted company Jung aban- 
doned much of Freud’s technique and 
constructed his own concept of the 
dream as the expression of the wis- 
dom of the unconscious, rather than 
as a means of expressing forbidden 
wishes in a disguised form—the ‘wish- 
fulfilment’ function of the dream. 


ROMM agrees with Jung “that 

the unconscious mind is capable 
at times of assuming an intelligence 
and purposiveness which are superior 
to actual conscious insight.” He disa- 
grees, however, with his assumption 
that this fact is a “basic religious 


phenomenon, and that the voice which 
speaks in our dreams is not our own 
but comes from a source transcend- 
ing us.” Fromm, like most psychoa- 
nalysts, believes that “what we think 
in our sleep is our thinking, and that 
there are good reasons for the fact 
that the influences we are submitted 
to in our waking life have in many 
respects a stultifying effect on our in- 
tellectual and moral accomplishments.” 
Fromm states as his assumption that 
“dreams can be the expression both 
of the lowest and most irrational, and 
of the highest and most valuable func- 
tions of our minds.” He says that he 
will try to show that the three theories 
of the dream: as an exclusively irra- 
tional production, as an exclusively ra- 
tional production, or as being either of 
the two, are to be found in the history 
of dream interpretation far back in the 
past. 


In attempting this difficult task 
Fromm makes free use of quotations 
from Freud and Jung, and puts his 
own critical faculty to work in discus- 
sing their several interpretations. 
While showing the fullest apprecia- 
tion of their several contributions to 
the understanding of dreams he seems 
especially inclined to emphasize the 
idea that a higher order of reason is 
sometimes more evident in the dream 
than in the waking state. To this re- 
viewer this would seem to be a highly 
questionable hypothesis. Such a divi- 
sion of powers between the unconsci- 
ous and conscious mind seems arbi- 
trary. What would seem a more ten- 
able hypothesis is that the apparently 
higher order of reasoning that seems 
to appear when a dream gives new in- 
sight arises from the fact that there 
is less interference during sleep both 
from preoccupation with problems of 
immediate adjustment to the outside 
world, and from the defences against 
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free thinking which have been built 
up through years of struggle. 


In his extremely interesting discus- 
sion of the Oedipus story, he de-em- 
phasizes the incestuous conflicts which 
Freud found so significant in order to 
call attention to the power struggle be- 
tween father and son, and relates the 
significance of this trilogy to the cul- 
tural struggle between Sophocles and 
the Sophists. His description of the 
Sophists might as well be a descrip- 
tion of the Nazis or the Politburo. It 
would seem that in emphasizing this 
struggle between father and son as the 
essential plot in the Oedipus trilogy he 
is building a hypothesis which is some- 
what one-sided. 


This remarkable trilogy holds in its 
dramatic artistry such a wealth of hu- 
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man conflicts, and of the contradictory 
passions which underlie them, that to 
single out one aspect of the plot as 
the significant one does little justice to 
the genius of Sophocles. Rather, it 
would seem, does it give the author 
the opportunity to use this aspect of 
the Oedipus tragedy to bring ex post 
facto evidence for a hypothesis which 
he finds intriguing—the hypothesis 
that the chief source of trouble in the 
world is the triumph of man over 
woman, of the power of the word 
over the power of love, of the need to 
subordinate individual creativity to the 
requirements of authority. This book 
is a rewarding experience in any case. 
It carries within its covers a strong 
argument for the principles of human- 
ism, of personal dignity, and of the 
worth of mankind. 


realistic, deeply 


_Christian”’ 
—SEWARD 
HILTNER 


How to Help 
an Alcoholic 


By CLIFFORD J. EARLE. Differing from other recent volumes 
on the subject, this hope-inspiring new book speaks from the 
viewpoint of the Church and makes clear the help that religion 
can offer. Dr. Earle does not preach a sermon on the evils of 
drink. Rather, he explains simply and effectively the nature of 


the problem of alcoholism, and 
makes specific suggestions 
which will help the families and 
friends of problem drinkers to 


face the problem effectively. 


Just published, $1.50 


At all bookstores, se 

THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Philadelphia < 


Other Pastoral Aid Books 
MY FAITH LOOKS UP 
By Russell Dicks, $1.50 


YE SHALL BE COMFORTED 
By William F. Rogers, $1.50 


THE BEST IS YET TO BE 
By Paul B. Maves, $1.50 


SPRINGS OF LIVING WATER 
By Carl J. Scherzer, $1.50 
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Preaching As Counseling 


A minister writes: 


Preachers who read book on book by pro- 
fessional or ministerial counselors may get 
as puzzled as this writer. After turning the 
last page we say: “What’s wrong with me? 
Don't they trust me? Where are all these 
people with problems?” 

Common sense should tell us that most 
articles and books written by effective min- 
ister-counselors are written out of situa- 
tions which do not and never will hold true 
for most Protestant preachers. Barring a 
few exceptions, here are the conditions un- 
der which our best known religious coun- 
selors operate: A city parish situation which 
gives anonymity to callers. A private study 
located so the caller can slip in rather in- 
conspicuously. A female secretary whose 
presence makes private talks with women 
visitors possible. Nearby psychiatric, social, 
and medical services. A term of pastoral 
service by the minister exceeding a get- 
acquainted period of one to three years. The 
small church rarely holds a minister five 
years, and people just don’t unburden to a 
new minister of a couple of years’ stay 

These and other conditions make possible 
a counseling situation not attainable in a 
small town church where Aunt Susie Smith 
can peek through the curtains and see the 
young divorcee Marie Jones going to Pastor 
Smith’s study, and him all alone. Hmmm! 

That’s why so many books and articles on 
counseling which start off with “Recently 
there came to my office a young man evi- 
dently in great distress” don’t apply to the 
vast majority of Protestant ministers. The 
big majority of Protestants are in the small 
town or country. Counseling is done there 
over the barbed wire fence or kitchen table, 
but rarely in a book-paneled study. City 


boys going into the rural parish should not 
worry too much when that couple in the 
worst broken home in town never ask for 
his help. li they do, he should consider it a 
remarkable tribute to his own reputation. 

Then how can the average Protestant 
minister talk with people about their broken 
hearts, adulteries, selfishness, and eating 
crackers in bed? Don’t be discouraged! 
Every Sunday we have our chance to help. 

Without turning the sanctuary into an 
aspirin tablet dispensary the Protestant 
clergyman has a whole hour every week 
when he deals with his parishoners’ souls 
and soul problems. If he doesn’t so deal he 
has not only failed to counsel—but failed to 
preach, also. For preaching, like effective 
counseling, is talking with people about our 
common sins and about the deepest issues 
of life—heart to heart, face to face. 

There they are, in the fifth pew back. 
Ralph Jones and his wife. Regular church 
goers, but their marriage has fizzed out. A 
few good sermons on the ideal Christian 
family might reveal their own situation and 
its remedy so vividly they won’t need coun- 
seling, or perhaps will never say directly to~ 
you or to each other just how they got back 
on the track. 

Mrs. Anderson goes to the doctor thrice 
weekly for “her nerves.” She’s afraid of her 
own shadow, of old age, of everything. The 
good old doctrine of assurance, well preach- 
ed, effective public prayers, and good hymns 
may combine to tide her over until next 
Sunday. But, you say, she’s just eking out, 
that way. Remember, many psychiatrists 


would feel complacent if they could do as 
well with some of their patients. Anyway, 
the church must help the weak to keep 
going as well as stimulate the strong to live 
dynamically. 
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your attention 


ALAN W. WATTS 


a brilliant and original thinker, and a 
master in the comparison of Oriental and 
Western doctrine. His exposure of mod- 
ern man’s neurosis and his suggestions 
for more positive thinking and living are 
startling and stimulating. Recently pub- 
lished: 


BEHOLD THE SPIRIT 


A Study in the Necessity of Mystical 
Religion ($3.50) 


THE SUPREME IDENTITY 


An Essay on Oriental Metaphysics 
and the Christian Religion ($3.00) 


THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 


How to Adapt to a World of Threats 
and Anxiety ($2.75) 


JOSEF PIEPER 


the religious philosopher of whom T. S. 
Eliot says: “He restores to their position 
in philosophy what common sense ob- 
stinately tells us ought to be found there: 
insight and wisdom. His ideas are ex- 
pressed with the maximum clarity.” 
Pieper himself says: “Philosophy is the 
loving search for wisdom as it is possessed 
by God.” In his recently published 


LEISURE THE BASIS OF CULTURE 
he writes with winning simplicity and 
clarity of the state of mind that leads to 
the knowledge of God, and of the sig- 
nificance of Divine worship ($2.75) 


Please write and ask 
for our complete catalogue 


PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
333 Sixth Avenue New York 14 


Deacon Brown would be the last to come 
to a minister for counseling but, oh, what a 
case! Stingy, self-righteous, tyrannical in 
his home, foot dragging in church meetings. 
You might yearn for a funeral, but he’ll out- 
last you. Maybe nothing will jar him loose. 
Try shock treatment. Jesus did. Show him 
the yawning mouth of hell, with flames 
reaching out for him and his money. He 
doesn’t need soothing salve or aspirin, but 
he does need the most vivid portrayal pos- 
sible of Hell. 


Perhaps the whole congregation feels self- 
righteous about war. With social protest so 
easily neglected, who but the preacher will 
raise his voice against war and militarism 
in your community? Congregations saturated 
with the communique terminology of “neu- 
tralize enemy positions,” “mopping up op- 
erations,” or “slight casualties” need a de- 
tailed sermon on the actual meaning of war. 
Those who came to be comforted may go 
away disturbed. What of it? We cannot be 
saved and undisturbed simultaneously. 


In every pew (those occupied) are people 
with sin on their hearts. A time of confes- 
sion to God, set apart in the prayer, will 
unburden many a soul. How better can the 
Protestant minister lead in the soul-cleansing 
process of confession and forgiveness ? 

The whole Sunday morning worship 
service, it goes without saying, should be 
planned and aimed at leading the congre- 
gation to the worship of Almighty God. If 
the people actually worship God this one 
hour a week, then the minister may feel that 
he has been a privileged participant in a 
process which cannot be glorified enough 
by the word “counseling,” yet is counseling 
in its grandest sense. For the chief sin of 
all the sinners in any congregation is the 
worship of self. If the congregation, by 
whatever means—comfort, shock, hell fire, 
assurance, fear—can be lifted out of its 
prison of self and into a real worship of our 
Father, then it has been counseled. Many a 
professional counselor would like to tell 
the self-pitier seated before him—Aw, for- 
get yourself! The preacher can actually do 
this, without saying it. By prayer, hymns, 
and by the spoken word he can release the 
prisoner from self. In his sermon he can be 
blunter than the private counselor, for he 
can state facts without pointing the finger. 

What about the danger of “directing the 
patient” in a worship service? You have 
heard: Never direct, let the patient find the 
answer for himself. Every “patient” who 
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comes to a psychiatrist or clergyman comes 
because he needs human help outside him- 
self. He needs some kind of direction. Any- 
way, professional counselors are not as strict 
as they were about the dogma of “don’t 
direct.” They know that somebody should 
have tried and true answers. 

The Christian minister has those answers. 
Just how he presents them to soul hungry 
people and those who don’t want help but 
need it, is the big question. If, Sunday after 
Sunday, he presents the Bread of Life, then 
lives will be changed. He must show that 
he understands the sinner, yet hates sin. He 
must show a way of salvation from sin. He 
must lift men out of the prison of self and 
into the worship of God. To drab lives he 
must offer a life of abundance; rivers of 
fresh waters. To lives lived in the shallows, 
he must offer the depths of God’s love. To 
those afraid, he must offer eternal assurance. 
To the stingy he must paint horrible pictures 
of the Dives and Lazarus. 

What if Jim Jones doesn’t come at mid- 
night with a tale of an “affair” and ask 
your help? If you serve an average Protest- 
ant church you have no study at the church 
itself, and Jim doesn’t dare come to the 
house, for the parsonage is next door to the 
worst gossip in town. But there’s Jim out 
there in the pew next Sunday, just as eager 
for help as if he sat across from your desk. 
Take over from here. 

Rev. GRAHAM R. Hopces 
First Congregational Church 
Ticonderoga, New York 


Another minister replies: 


Personal counseling can never be a sub- 
stitute for the ministry of the pulpit. By 
the same token the preaching ministry can- 
not eliminate the necessity for personal 
work. Our Lord’s ministry emphasized both 
preaching and counseling, and His ministers 
will do well to follow this example. The 
pastor’s sermon is an excellent preventive 
and remedy for many problems. Some of 
his members with difficulties, however, may 
not be present to hear it. The percentage of 
problems among the inactive church mem- 
bers is usually higher than among the regu- 
lar attenders. This is because people often 
are ashamed of their problems and feel 
hypocritical in coming to church. (They 


shouldn’t, of course, but often they do.) 
Even if a member becomes delinquent in 
his attendance due to no special problem, he 
May soon run into difficulties simply be- 


. . . Designed for 


More Effective Marriage Counseling 


SEX KNOWLEDGE 
INVENTORIES 


Developed for 
Family Life Publications, Inc. 
By Gelolo McHugh, Ph.D. 
Author of Training For Parenthood 


* Used by 3,000 ministers in pre- 
marital and other marriage coun- 
seling. 


® Used for training purposes in 
leading theological seminaries 
and adopted for marriage, men- 
tal hygiene and family life 
courses in over 100 schools, col- 
leges and universities. 


Inventory Form X—is a multiple 
choice test for marital and pre- 
marital counseling in attitudes to- 
ward sex and knowledge about sex. 


Inventory Form Y—measures an 
individual’s understanding of anat- 
omy and vocabulary pertaining to 
sex. 


SEX KNOWLEDGE INVEN.- 
TORIES help you as a counselor 
to discover areas where sex edu- 
re is needed. 


“Send Coupon Today For Full Details’ ~ 


Family Life Publications, Inc. 
Box 6455, College Station 
Durham, N. C. 


Please send me full details about Forms ‘‘X”’ 
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cause he is without the influence of the their problems to their doctor or their J | | 
weekly service. lawyer, because it is the customary thing to J cor 
People with long-standing and deep-seated do. They can be educated to feel the same hin 
personality problems usually need the in- way about their pastor. I have discussed Us 
dividual attention of the counseling process the ways and means of doing this in, “How seli 
to get to the bottom of their difficulty. The to Set Up a Counseling Program in Your mo 
interchange of conversation in the counsel- Church,” in the January issue of this maga- ent 
ing relationship is invaluable for the achieve- zine. if s 
ment of self-understanding and for the de- While some small town churches—as well seli 
velopment of emotional stability. Preaching as metropolitan—have had a pastor in their at 
and counseling ought to complement each history whose conduct has been reprehen- litt 
other in a balanced ministry. In fact the sible, a pastor who is known as a conse- be 
kind of preaching that gives people help in crated Christian can counteract this memory. 

their problems also moves them to desire The life of a pastor who is obviously a man I 
to talk to the pastor personally. of God is not conducive to gossip. Jesus did ord 
Although many of the authorities in pas- not hesitate to counsel with questionable = 
toral counseling speak from a backlog of | women in towns large and small, and even all 
experience in a metropolitan church or in- his enemies raised their eyebrows only in mn 
stitution, the counseling ministry can be snobbery and never in suspicion. I am un- beg 
adapted also to the small town and rural able to see why His ministers should fear try 
parish. I think I understand the small town. to do likewise. The fear of gossips should 
I have been living in one for the past few move us to take the precautions of wisdom, ing 
years. People both in large and small towns but should not be allowed to handcuff our tak 
have not as a whole been accustomed to ministry. als 
taking their problems to their pastor. It is There is also a difference between the ” 
the pastor’s task to educate them to do counseling ministry in a large and in a = 
this. The lack of anonymity in small town = small church. T served a small church for - 
life does not prevent people from taking three and a half years. It had no study and os 
( 
the 
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1952 READERS’ FORUM 


I had no secretary. (Personally I would 
consider the presence of a secretary a 
hindrance rather than a help to counseling.) 
Usually with ingenuity some sort of a coun- 
sling place can be arranged and made 
modestly attractive. I used a small sacristy 
entrance-way that led to the chancel. Even 
if some remodeling has to be done, the coun- 
seling ministry is surely worth the bother 
and expense. If the congregation invests a 
little in the counseling program they may 
be more inclined to make use of it. 


I can say from experience that the pas- 
tor in a small church can have a flourishing 
ministry in personal counseling. But it won't 
all be within his counseling room—at least 
not at first. In the small church counseling 
begins as an extension of the calling minis- 
try. The pastor does not wait for his people 
to come to him. In his house-to-house call- 
ing he goes to them. The calling ministry 
takes the pastor into the home. It takes him 
also to his inactive members. If he is alert 
to the symptoms of problems and his con- 
versational approach is sympathetic to 
counseling, he will meet up with opportuni- 
ties for counseling. And he can do this in 
his first year in the parish. 


Once he has counseled with a person in 
the home he can encourage him to come to 
the church for the follow-up interview. lf 
this is not feasible the pastor can continue 
to go to the home to counsel with him. In 
the meantime this individual as well as 
others whom the pastor has counseled in a 
similar manner will meet up with people 
who need help, and they will recommend to 
them that they talk with Pastor Brown. 
When these people ask Pastor Brown if 
they can see him, he can make an appoint- 
ment with them during his regular hours at 
the church. Although he may never succeed 
in transferring even the majority of his 
counseling to the church, he nevertheless is 
doing personal counseling. And where he 
does his counseling is not as important as 
that he does it. 


Rev. E. 
Wartburg College 
Waverly, Iowa 


We have just received, too late for this 
issue, an excellent statement on the appli- 
cation of non-directive principles to preach 
mg from Dr. Russell L. Becker, Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of Chicago. 
It will appear in our next issue. Ed. 


CHRIST 


By 
Maximilian Beyer 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


“There can be little doubt that 
a feeling of guilt is a factor in 
illness or that religious therapy 
is appropriate for the removal 
of guilt.” — Paul E. Johnson, 
Boston University School of 
Theology. 


This book, by a man who has 
had thorough theological train- 
ing and long therapeutic ex- 
perience in dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed people, is a 
study of Christ’s procedure in 
the healing of the sick and its 
application to modern methods 
of religious therapy. It should 
prove invaluable to ministers 
and to all other individuals who 
are attempting to help people 
“in trouble.” 


At all bookstores—$5.00 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 


Publishers 


15 East 40th Street 
(Dept. 416) 


New York 16, N. Y. 


WHO’S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Rey. Harotp LEoNARD BowMAN is minis- 
ter of The First Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago, Illinois. He is the author of 
Christian Beliefs and Modern Thought, also 
the article, “God Rest You Merry, Gentle- 
men!” in the December, 1951, issue of Pas- 
TORAL PsyCHOLOGy. 


Rev. H. Watrer Yooper is pastor of the 
Rockford Congregational Church, Rockford, 
Michigan. Mr. Yoder has had a great deal 
of experience in non-directive counseling 
and has been experimenting with the elec- 
trical recording of interview materials. 


Rey. Roy A. BurkuHartT is minister of 
The First Community Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. His church under his auspices has 
developed a most significant program of 
community activity, which is an outstand- 
ing example of what the church can do in 
and for a community. 


Dr. J. CHAPMAN BrapDLey is a member 
of the Editorial Staff of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. He is a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary; received a degree 
of D.D. from the College of Idaho, and has 
served as pastor of the Mount Washington 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, as 
well as Administrative Secretary of the 
New York Federation of Churches. 


Dr. C. Douctas Dartine is Director of 
the Student Medical Clinic, Cornell Univer- 
sity, New York. 


Dr. Joun A. P. MILtet is Chief Psychia- 
trist, Rehabilitation Center of the American 
Rehabilitation Committee. Dr. Millet has 
been concerned with the relationship of psy- 
chiatry and religion, both in theory and 
practice. He is the author of “Body, Mind, 
and Spirit” in the June, 1950, issue of Pas- 
TORAL PsyCHOLoGy. 


DR. ALFRED K. BAUR 
Chief of Psychiatric and 
Neurologic Service, 
Veterans’ Hospital, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


“PSYCHOLOGICALLY SOUND,’ 
says head of Neuro-Psychiatric 
Department of Veterans Hospital 
“| approve of the approach and content of these 


pastoral aid pamphlets and consider them useful 
and effective in the purpose they seek to serve." 


Alfred K. Baur, M.D. 


COMFORT and STRENGTH 


These leaflets are written by experienced clergymen and clinically-trained chap- 
lains for consolation in periods of stress and strain. They deal with FEAR, LONE- 
LINESS, and the like. COMFORT AND STRENGTH for the patient! Twenty-four 
different leaflets a year for just $1.00. About 30 cents in quantities of 200 or more. 
A lot for little! Get your free samples! Be your own judge! Write today! 


ADDRESS: COMFORT and STRENGTH, 3402 Longfellow, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


CORRECTION 


Due to a printer’s error, Dr. Harry 
Bone’s name as reviewer of One Little 
Boy was misplaced under the right- 
hand column on page 62 of our 
March, 1952, issue, instead of appear- 
ing directly under the left-hand col- 
umn at the end of the review. We are 
very sorry. 


MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 


The national observance of Mental 
Health Week will take place May 
4-10, 1952. Ministers have an import- 
ant contribution to make both to men- 
tal health generally and in creating in- 
terest on the part of the community in 
this important work. 

For information regarding materials 
such as films, plays, subject matter for 
sermons, addresses, and meetinys, 
please address your own mental health 
society, or the National Association 
for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


ALCOHOL STUDIES 


The Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies of Yale University will hold 
its Tenth Annual Session from July 6 
to July 31. Protestant clergymen and 
religious workers interested in the 
course should write for further infor- 
mation to the Department of Pastoral 
Services, National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 

In addition to outstanding secular 
authorities, several outstanding minis- 


ters and religious workers are lectur- 
ing at the sessions. Among them are 
Roland Bainton, on “Wine and the 
Bible”; Francis McPeek, on “Moral 
Philosophy and Beverage Alcohol” ; 
Clifford Earle, on “Church Organiza- 
tion and Alcohol,” and Otis Rice, on‘ 
“Pastoral Counseling.’ 

Dr. Harry Tiebout, an outstanding 
specialist and psychiatrist in the field 
of alcohol will present a paper on 
“The Process of Surrender in Alco- 
holsm.” Our readers will recall Dr. 
Tiebout’s significant article on this 
subject in the April, 1951, issue of 
PASTORAL PsyCHOLOGy. 


FAITH HEALING 


A forum on faith healing was held 
last month at the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, with 
the participation of Rev. L. W. Walz, 
assistant minister of the church, Dr. 
Frederick Lee Liebolt, associate pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery at Cornell 
University Medical College, and Dr. 
Nathaniel L. Greenfield, consultant 
for the U. S. World Health Organiza- 
tion. 


SEMINARS IN PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A series of lectures of the Pastors’ 
Exchange Councils, a project of the 
Youth Board of the American Luther- 
an Church, are being held during the 
winter in Michigan and Iowa, cover- 
ing such topics as Frustration, . Inse- 
curity, The Plight of Modern Youth, 
the Theory and Theology of Counsel- 
ing, Theological Resources in Coun- 
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HYMNS OF 
HOPE AND COURAGE 


A Service-Book for Use in Hospitals 


Fourth Edition 
Revised and Enlarged 


A compact collection of hymns, prayers, 
and passages of Scripture designed to 
deepen aspiration for the better life, to 
strengthen faith in the love and healing 
power of God and to foster attitudes of 
courage and hope. Particular attention 
to problems common to hospital patients. 
For public and private worship. Tunes 
pitched for unison singing by the congre- 
gation. 
Single copies, cloth $1.10, paper $.90 

Per 100 copies, cloth $90.00, paper $70.00 


Edited and privately published by 


Anton T. Boisen 
750 South State Street, Elgin, Illinois 


- Printed in duplicate, 

this system provides both a 

permanent record for the church and a copy for 

each contributor . . . efficient and economical. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


HAUKE PRESS 


seling, and Establishing a Counseling 
Ministry. 

The lectures are being given by Dr. 
Marcus C. Rieke, Youth Director of 
the American Lutheran Church, and 
Professor William E. Hulme, Assist- 
ant Professor of Christianity and Col- 
lege Chaplain of Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa, author of the article, 
“How to Set Up a Counseling Pro- 


gram In Your Church” in the January, 
1952, issue of PAstorAL PsycHo tocy. 


CLINICAL TRAINING IN CANADA 


The. Canadian Mental Health Asso- 
ciation announces the setting up under 
a special Federal Health Grant of a 
special division for the training of key 
persons in mental health principles and 
practices; “since the clergy meet and 
deal with mental health problems 
every day in their pastoral work, the 
Division is attempting to improve the 
training of theological students in the 
field of mental health.” 

The London (Ontario, Canada) 
Mental Health Association held a one- 
day Workshop for the clergy on Re- 
ligion and Personality on March 1, 
1952, including the discussion of such 
materials as The Nature of Faith and 
How It Develops in People, The Feel- 
ing of Hostility, and Difficult Inter- 
personal Relationships in Church 


Affairs. 


OUR INSTITUTE IN COUNSELING 

We have been receiving, many re- 
quests from readers for an opportuni- 
ty to have their own counseling ex- 
perience evaluated by our counseling 
authorities. Sometimes these requests 
ask for a general evaluation of their 
individual counseling processes; often 
they are concerned with specific ques- 
tions such as “What should I have 
done in the case of... . ?” “Was I 
right in saying... ?” “Should I have 
seen them alone or together. . . . ?” 

After conferring with several of the 
outstanding people on our board who 
are experts in the counseling process, 
they have graciously agreed to do this 
for us. Reports should be (preferably) 
in triplicate, and should contain a brief 
history of the people involved, and as 
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nearly a verbatim statement of what 
has taken place in the interview as 
possible—including both the reaction 
of the counselor as well as the coun- 
selee, in words, as well as gestures, 
feeling, and other expressions, such as 
silence, inner embarrassment, 
etc. 


relief, 


CLINICAL TRAINING 


The Department of Christian Social 
Relations of the diocese of California 
announces that the Napa State Hospi- 
tal, Napa, California, in cooperation 
with the Council for Clinical Training, 
is starting a clinical training program 
for theological students and clergy. 
Thus, no longer will western theologi- 
cal students or western clergy need to 
travel at great expense to eastern 
points to obtain this special training. 

The dean of St. Matgaret’s House, 
Berkeley, California, Miss Katharine 
A. Grammer; the former dean of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Bishop Henry H. Shires: and Canon 
Nelson of the Department of Christian 
Social Relations, have worked together 
with other divinity schools and _reli- 
gious organizations of the area to 
bring this unmet need to the attention 
of the proper persons. This entire 
movement finally brought forth fruit 
when Frank Tallman, M.D., director 
of the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, in cooperation with the State 
Commission on Institutional Ministry, 
finally established this program. 

The chaplain-supervisor at Napa is 
Herman Eichorn, an ordained Con- 
gregational-Christian minister Having 
majored in pastoral counseling, he re- 
ceived the S.T.M. degree from Har- 
vard. He came to Napa in 1951 after 
several years in parish work, five 
quarters of clinical training, and a 
chaplaincy at the Elgin State Hospital 
in Illinois where he conducted a clinical 
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training program. The Rev. Miles 
Renear, who has just completed a 
period of clinical training at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York, will be assistant 
supervisor. 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION 

A study of the relationship of person- 
ality and religious background was 
conducted by Dr. Hirsch Lazaar Sil- 
verman of the Psychology Department 
of Rutgers University, among theo- 
logical students of Bloomfield College 
Seminary, Jewish Theological Semin- 
ary of America, Union Theological 
Seminary, Drew University Seminary, 
and Immaculate Conception Seminary. 

The study indicated that students 
who are religiously oriented “seem to 
find a firm philosophic basis and code 
for individual action, and a place to 
belong to while not acceding to the 
dominant economic-political values of 
the culture. As a result, they are less 
subject to inferiority feeling.” 
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reviews or Current Books 


HE EXPLORATION OF THE 
INNER WORLD by Anton T. 
Boisen (Harper—$4.00) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for April.) 


The first comment must be one of 
gratitude to Harper and Brothers for 
issuing this new edition of a book 
which had been, unfortunately, long 
out of print. In my judgment, the book 
is, and has been since its first publica- 
tion in 1936, the most original and 
suggestive approach to pastoral psy- 
chology in our century. Owing to the 
fact that the original publisher went 
out of business, and wartime demands 
destroyed the book’s plates, we have 
not had the volume available. 

In many respects, this book is more 
important now than in 1936. On the 
one side, psychotherapy, psychiatry, 
and psychology were more mechanistic 
then than they have since become ; and 
Dr. Boisen’s position on such matters 
bears a much closer resemblance to 
that of 1952 than to that of 1936..On 
the other side, American theological 
thought has both deepened and broad- 
ened in the last fifteen years; and the 
author’s position on these matters is 
also closer to the contemporary than 
to the 1936 position. While widely 
recognized from the beginning by out- 
standing authorities, the book was too 
far ahead of its day to receive the at- 
tention it deserved either from religi- 
ous or psychological leaders. In the 
intervening years, I am convinced that 
many of us have matured enough, psy- 
chologically and theologically, to get 


the import of Dr. Boisen’s position as 
we could not a few years back. 

After early professional years as a 
teacher of languages, and as one of 
the first scientific foresters, Dr. Boisen 
studied theology, and majored with the 
late George A. Coe at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Then came some 
years as a local pastor and a religious 
sociologist. The personal experience 
which followed—an acute and disturb- 
ing but reorganizing form of mental 
disorder—altered the whole course of 
the author’s life. What actually hap- 
pened to him is told with simplicity, 


honesty, and penetration in the book 


itself. It set him to studying and work- 
ing not alone on the problem of mental 
illness, and the obligation of the reli- 
gious worker to the mentally ill, but 
more basically upon the relation of 
eruptive religious experience to the 
acute disturbances of mental illness. 
Getting his leads or hypotheses from 
his own case, he made studies of many 
mental patients in order to test them. 
All of this is reported in his book. 
The book itself is divided into three 
parts. There is first an examination of 
the acutely disturbed type of experi- 
ence, both from the outside and _ the 
inside; and a comparison of this with 
the experience of certain outstanding 
religious leaders like George Fox. 
Theoretical implications—for an un- 
derstanding of personality, of ethics, 
and of theology—are then drawn in 
the second section. The final part 
draws some of the implications which 
the findings have for the work and 
thought of the religious leader. 
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Perhaps the most basic thesis of the 
book is that acute disturbances can 
not be understood in merely negative 
terms, but are attempts (whether suc- 
cessful or not) at compelling the re- 
organization of personality from the 
ground up. A more general way to 
say this is that anxiety, even acute 
anxiety, has a constructive intent, 
whether it has a constructive outcome 
or not. Still another way to say it is 
that a sense of sin, or a feeling of self- 
blame, so long as it is a temporary 
condition producing some consequent 
change in action rather than a chronic 
state, is positive in its function, and is 
not to be judged simply as evil in it- 
self. Theologically speaking, this posi- 
tion reaffirms the Christian view that 
conviction of sin is the first step in the 
process of salvation. 

The author is convinced that in ex- 
amining the depths (as well as the 


heights) of human experience of the 
“inner world,” we are studying not 
only psychology but theology as well. 
It is in his deepening and broadening 
of what constitutes the depths of our 
experience that he makes his most ori- 
ginal contribution to the psychological 
understanding of religion and, we 
might add, to the theological under- 
standing of psychology. He looks not 
only at religious experience in the light 
of what he has learned from acute 
psychic disturbances, but also at all 
kinds of psychic aberrations in the 
light of his penetration into religious 
experience at its best. Thanks partly 
to him, such a viewpoint is not so 
strange now as it appeared in 1936. 
But it is as penetratingly original now 
as then. 

The author anticipates that there 
may well be no reader who will go 
along with him completely on every 
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FOR HAPPIER LIVING 


How To Be a 
Transformed Person 


Clear, effective guidance into a transformed, com- 
pletely renewed life—365 brief devotions: scripture, 
meditation, prayer, and affirmation for every day in 


Transforming daily readings that show every reader how to— 
Gain a new life of serenity with roots that go down into the ultimate Reality 
Find release from the tensions of worry and dissatisfaction into peace and confidence 


Develop the spiritual strength that will sustain him through all of life 

Achieve radiant health in body, mind, will, emotions 

Grow into greater spiritual maturity--a deeper understanding of the meaning of 
transformation for himself, his associates, and all men 


“Dr. Jones shows a deep mastery of the techniques and skills of the psychologist and 
. an understanding of the human spirit—and what God can do 
for mind, body, and soul.”—-Pastor’s Journal 
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point, making it clear that it contains 
“the inevitable biases of the participant 
observer.” But in a sense, this is not 
the point. We may disagree with him 
about methods of counseling, or the 
messianic consciousness of Jesus, or 
other specifics. But no reader can fail 
to be deeply informed and illuminated 
by the central thesis and its documen- 
tation. Let it be added that the book 
is highly readable, and that, where 
technical terms must be used to convey 
the meaning, they are adequately 
described. 

The modern movement in Christian 
pastoral psychology has produced no 
more fundamental nor classical book 
than this. 

—-SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY A pril 


OCIOLOGY OF RELIGION by 


Joachim Wach (University of 
Chicago Press—$5.00) 
This is the fourth re-printing of 


Professor Wach’s account of the inter- 
relation and interaction of religion and 
society with special reference to the 
“typology” of religious groups. The 
success this book has had is further 
indicated by the fact that it has been 
translated into Spanish and German 
and has also appeared in a_ special 
3ritish edition. 

The book is a comprehensive survey 
of all known religions from the South 
Sea Islands to the United States of 
America and from earliest times to our 
present age of enlightenment. This 
survey brings us to the conclusion 
that no age, no country, and no people 
has been without some experience of 
the Holy and that religious forces work 
both positively and negatively. They 
build up and they also tear down. Fun- 
damentally and _ ultimately religion 
makes for social integration. Its one 
true aim is the worship of God, and 
wherever genuine religious experience 
is found, nuclei are formed; and as 
these nuclei grow they tend to absorb, 
modify, or destroy that which opposes 
the realization of complete integration 
in a particular or universal religious 
community. To the extent that the 
élan of the original experience wanes, 
outside influences are likely to make 
themselves felt, and compromises or 
divisions result. 


If we do not make the mistake of 
identifying religion with rites, ideas, or 
institutions which are subject to change 
and transformation, but conceive of it 
as that profoundest source from which 
all human existence is nourished, 
man’s communion with God, we may 
be able to agree that no perfect inte- 
gration of a society ever has been or 
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can be achieved without a religious 
basis. 

The highlight of the book is probably 
to be found in the chapter on specific 
religious grouping, particularly in the 
consideration of religion which is 
founded by some great “charismatic” 
leader, of its development thru a 
“Circle of Disciples,” of its growth in- 
to a “brotherhood,” and of the final 
establishment of an ecclesiastical body 
which tends to become formalized and 
rigid. The author then goes on to deal 
in interesting fashion with the various 
forms of protest which tend to appear, 
the revivalists, the come-outers, the 
sects, the monastic orders, etc., all of 
which are much in evidence in this 
country of ours. 

The method exemplified in this book 
is that of documentary research. The 
prodigious task it involved may be 
judged by the fact that there are 1850 
footnotes, most of them multiparous! 
With no first-hand studies and little 
illustrative material, it is no easy read- 
ing. This handicap is augmented by 
the fact that Professor Wach has held 
himself to a rigidly descriptive study. 
He has made little attempt to deal 
with the meaning of the phenomena 
under consideration or to take account 
of the dynamic factors in religious ex- 
perience, while values are for him en- 
tirely outside of the province of sociol- 
ogy. In this he differs strikingly from 
his erstwhile master, Max Weber, 
whose ponderous studies in the sociol- 
ogy of religion are so full of illumina 
ting interpretations. 

The question which this reviewer 
would raise is whether it is possible to 
deal adequately with the sociology of 
religion on a basis so rigidly com- 
partmentalized and so far removed 
from the living human documents. Can 
we understand religious experience if 
we do not take into account the psy- 


Sex Life in Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


‘‘One of the best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. . . . It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will nelp many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. 


‘“‘The best manual to give to persons about 
to be married and to those couples whose 
marriage threatens to fail.“’"—Ohio State Med- 
ical Journal, 


‘Psychologists in personal and adjustment 
clinics will do well to recommend this treatise 
both for its tone and its content.’’—American 
Journal of Psychology. 


‘“*A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some 
of the problems of sexual! adjustment in mar- 
riage.“-—Journal of Hume Economics, 


*‘It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who nave conflicts about sex life.’’—Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. 


“‘A simple, practical guide. . . . In line with 
modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.’’—Sclence News Letter. 


$2.00 Postfree 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 449 F, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11 


chological as well as the sociological 
factors? And is it not needful to con- 
sider the consequences which follow 
from certain conditions and constitute 
the basis upon which theology and 
philosophy ought to build? 
—ANnTON T. BOISEN 
Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 


HE WISDOM OF INSECURI- 
TY, A Message for an Age of 
Anxiety, by Alan W. Watts (Pan- 
theon Press—$2.75) 

This book is an exposition of “the 
law of reversed effort” in the area of 
“man’s quest for psychological securi- 
ty,” and deals with his efforts to find 
spiritual and intellectual certainty in 
religion and philosophy. The thesis is 
that in an age so deeply colored by in- 
security as ours is, man’s quest for 
security only deepens his insecurity. It 
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follows, then, that genuine security 
can be found only when we cease to 
strive for it. The author seeks to set 
this thesis in the context of contempor- 
ary life and contemporary forms of 
thought, but in simple language. 

Of special interest to those who 
work in counseling is his development 
of the concepts of the “I” and the 
“Me.” In the split between the “I” 
and the “Me” the “I” stands over 
against the “Me,” becoming too. in- 
tensely aware of the “Me,” judging 
the “Me” sometimes harshly; and 
building up an idealization which the 
“T” imposes on the “Me.” The “I” 
then strives to improve the “Me,” and 
what Toynbee calls the schism in the 
soul is not bridged but is, rather, deep- 
ened. This, of course, is very much 
like the Freudian Superego, Ego, and 
Id; but it is put in much simpler lang- 
uage. While recognizing the sexual 
problem in the relation between the 
“T” and the “Me,” Watts does not 
overweight that element. As developed, 


the thesis is that the “I” and the “Me” 
must be incorporated into a_ unity 
which could be called a self thinking 
and feeling and acting in unity, instead 
of a self acting against itself. 

As with so many psychological 
treatises, the material in this little 
book will probably prove not only sat- 
isfying but distinctly helpful from the 
psychological point of view ; and coun- 
selors who recommend reading might 
well examine this book with this pos- 
sible use in mind. Several passages ex- 
press the conflict which we often en- 
counter in counseling with rare insight 
and simplicity. 

Nevertheless, those who examine a 
psychological treatise from a theolog- 
ical point of view will probably feel 
that Watts, in his effort to find a unity 
within the self, sacrificed the transcen- 
dent aspect of the self, a concept which 
has proved so valuable in recent theo- 
logical literature where the self is por- 
trayed as able to stand above the self 
and view the self, thus bringing the 
self, which is in nature, into a dimen- 
sion which is above nature. 


There is, in other words, a conflict 
within current thought as to the very 
problem which Watts seeks to solve 
for the individual, and thus far the 
problem as it is met in counseling and 
the problem as it is commonly seen in 
theology have not been brought under 
complete focus so as to be seen as one. 
Nevertheless, many counselors would 
probably say that in working with 
actual persons who have grown up 
under religious influence, the psycho- 
logical problem of a unity between the 
“T” and the “Me” must be worked out 
before the true nature of the theologi- 
cal solution can be discerned. 


—Lewis J. SHERRILL 
Professor of Practical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary 
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HANGING CONCEPTS OF 

THE BIBLE: A Psychological 
Analysis of its Words, Symbols and 
Beliefs by Werner Wolff (Hermi- 
tage House—$5.00) 


This book is a bold attempt by a 
psychologist, who has also had much 
training in the study of primitive cul- 
tures and philology, to set forth what 
he regards.as a new type of approach 
to Biblical study. In this volume he 
concentrates upon the first story of 
creation in Genesis through Genesis 
2:4, but the ideas dealt with concern 
aspects of the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment. This is intended to be the first 
volume of a series about the Bible to 
follow a similar method of approach. 


The author is impressed with the 
usefulness which modern psychology 
has discovered in the method of free 
association, whereby to understand the 
meaning of something we free-associ- 
ate about everything which surrounds 
it psychically, about everything it sug- 
gests. Through such associations, 
what we are focusing on becomes clari- 
fied. By using this as a broad outline 
of method, the author goes through 
the creation story seeking all the 
“free-associations” about each part, 
word, and idea. In order to accomplish 
this, specialized knowledge of language 
and culture is needed. The author is 
well equipped in his knowledge both 
of Hebrew and of the cultures sur- 
rounding the Jews of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


If there is a single thesis to the 
book, it seems to be this: That the 
ancient Hebrews were by no means 
devoid of a philosophy and an ontol- 
gy, that this was an ontology of pro- 
cess and becoming, that to them 
“everything is in a continuous genetic 
process,” hence the study of creation 
is the study of philosophy. 
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For quite a period in our century 
study of the Old Testament was mere- 
ly historical in a factual kind of sense; 
Biblical theology was rarely heard of. 
For some years past this situation has 
been changing rapidly. Whereas before 
it was the tendency to “reduce” the 
Old Testament by showing its similar- 
ities with other contemporary cultures, 
the more recent trend has been to show 
the distinctiveness of ancient Judaism. 
The present book would seem to offer 
a salutary warning against going too 


April 


far in the second direction. Not every- 
thing in Judaism was distinctive. Yet 
it may be questioned whether the com- 
parison of forms, in Judaism and else- 
where, by the author always represents 
the identity of meanings under similar 
forms which he seems to assume. In- 
sights change more rapidly than the 
forms in which they are invested ; and 
it is a question whether the author 
has always seen this transformation 
beneath the forms in ancient Judaism. 
Only a Biblical scholar could speak 
definitely to the question. 

Viewed in relation to the two move- 
ments of the social-historical approach 
or the Biblical theology approach, the 
author definitely leans toward the 
former. But at many points he is 
deeper in his understanding than were 
the people of the “religionsgeschicht- 
liche” school. While its method, as in 
dealing with forms and meanings, is 
limited, within those limits it should 
prove very suggestive to Biblical 
scholars. 

From the point of view of the pas- 
toral psychologist, the contribution of 
the book is more doubtful. For it is 
not very clear where the insights of 
current psychology illuminate the 
material. The business of free-associa- 
tion is analogical not literal. The 
author’s chief use of psychology is not, 
so to speak, to illuminate meanings 
but forms, something in which many 
other people like Freud and Jung have 
pioneered. One can only commend the 
author’s diligence and manifest scholar- 
ship in languages and comparative cul- 
tures. But we may regret that this 
psychological approach contains so 
little psychology. 

—SeEwarpD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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ATTERNS OF PANIC by Jost 
A. M. Meerloo, M.D. (Interna- 
tional Universities Press—$2.00) 


In a world which offers itself readi- 
ly to a study of the patterns of panic, 
there is a need to understand what 
panic is, how it originates, what ef- 
fects it has and in what way it can be 
averted. Dr. Meerloo, the author of 
Patterns of Panic, is a practicing psv- 
choanalyst and instructor in psychiatry 
in New York. During World War II 
he lived in Holland and he bases his 
study on personal experience as a 
member of the Netherlands Army and 
of the Red Cross. 

The degree of a_ panic 
largely upon the activity of 
mongers who knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, often in very subtle forms, dis- 
seminate the germ of panic; it also 
depends upon the status of the peo- 
ple who are affected by this germ, and 
it is not only a question of whether a 
group reaction will take place but also 
the quantitative factor of how panic- 
stunned the group will be. 


depends 
panic- 


From the point of view of depth 
psychology, it. is of great significance 
that the most outstanding reactions to 
the anxiety which generates panics 
are those of aggressiveness. They may 
be directed against other individuals 
(as we see it in typical mob-scenes) 
or at the self leading to self-destruc- 
tiveness as the seemingly only possible 
solution. 

Every organized preparation for 
emergencies counteracts the develop- 
ment of panic; training in an army, 
for example, has this effect. Though 
complete immunization against panic 
is not possible in view of the manifold 
factors participating in the generation 
of a panic and due to the fact that cer- 
tain individuals within the immunized 
group become the “contagious center 
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of panic,” effective group protection 
against panic should be one of the 
foremost tasks in every group educa- 
tion. This work should not be limited 
to imminent dangers of warfare but 
should include the program of pre- 
paredness for everyday life. In these 
days of all kinds of fears, whether 
about a new bomb or problems of a 
national and _ international 
structure, all those 


political 
concerned with 


guidance work have to help the indi- 
vidual and the group to be protected 
against dangers of panic. 
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This is the reason for bringing this 
book to the attention of all clergymen; 
though Dr. Meerloo does not mention 
clergymen specifically, they belong to 
those “who are mobilized in times ot 
catastrophe” and for whom this book 
has been written. The task of preven- 
tion of panics is one which can be 
tackled with most promising effect in 
clinic consultation as well as in group 
education (sermon, lecture, etc.) ; 
reading Dr. Meerloo’s book will give 
insights that help planning for further 
procedure. 

—Pavut LussHEIMER, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, Association 
for the Advancement of 
Psychoanalysis 
New York City 


THROUGH THE VALLEY, UNAFRAID 
(Continued from page 17) 


who do not share their outlook may 
yet respect their sincerity. Their vir- 
tue cannot be attributed to any self- 
interested hope of reward. They can 
never be charged with any “pie in the 
sky” motivation. If they should be 
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right, we who differ shall never know 
it; if they are wrong, what a glorious 
surprise ‘they have ahead of them! 

But the Christian who believes in 
immortality has not ceased to face 
reality. He goes the whole way with 
demonstrable scientific historical fact, 
but he recognizes that there are ranges 
of spiritual truth which reach beyond 
the realm of pointer readings. There 
are depths which 


. . the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger fail to plumb; 


areas of reality which science cannot 
prove or disprove. Our exploration 
there is with insight, moral commit- 
ment, and faith. How exciting is 
Josiah Royce’s definition of faith as 
“the discovery of a Reality that en- 
ables a man to face anything that can 
happen to him in the universe’’! Find- 
ing God and being found by God are 
not a flight from reality, but an en- 
trance into a fuller, richer reality 
which colors and gives meaning and 
power and joy to all the other experi- 
ences of daily life. 

When, through facts and accept- 
ance, he is related to God, man sees, 
as a logical corollary of his experience, 
that these spiritual ties have a worth 
which shares God's  deathlessness. 
This seems to be what Paul meant 
when he declared that persecution, 
famine, peril or sword, not life, and 
certainly not death, could separate him 
from the love of God. Certainly when 
for the religious person God and his 
relation to God are facts which he ac- 
cepts, reality upon which he relies, 
death will be, as it was for Jesus, a 
triumphant commitment of life into 
God’s hands. 


Worship & Preaching 


E ler service of worship and the experience of preaching should be central 
in the clinical psychology movement among ministers—ANTON T. BorsEN. 
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For Greater Understanding of God's Greatest Creation 
—LOVE— Preserver of Life Itself... 


DISCRETION and 
INDISCRETION 


By Dr. Ludwig L. Lenz 


Memiors of a Sexologist 


HIS remarkable book endeavors to banish the 
large proportion of human misery “due to error 
and ignorance” of basic sex knowledge. 


From his 40 years experience as a gynecologist, 
police expert on sex Cases, wartime government super- 
visor of brothels and associate of the late Dr. Magnus 
Hirschfeld at the “Institute of Sexology”, Dr. Lenz’s 
varied experiences reveal new and enlightening knowl- 
edge on this vital subject. 


Its 512 pages offer a candidly clear insight to both 
the recognized and little-known aspects of psychology 
and sexology, including Dr. Lenz’s own three marriages. 
For the first time, in astonishingly direct fashion, the 
noted sexologist discloses his lifetime of clinical obser- 
vations to aid others to “lay aside the distorting lens of 
superstition and to contemplate the world through un- 
biased eyes.” Throughout this informative book, Dr. 
Lenz amplifies his contention that love is the oldest, 
newest and—in fact—the only phenomenon in the world. 


People everywhere need the guidance in problems 
of love, sex, marriage, family relations and other matters 
which this unusual volume prov ides. Often yours is the 
privilege of rendering great service. This factual and 
practical book is of inestimable value to the clergyman 
seeking ever greater knowledge and understanding of 
the problems related to sexology. 


Widely Praised 


‘a distinguished sexologist, Dr. 
Lenz is amazingly unreticent ‘ 
an extraordinary, valuable vol- 
ume... remarkable for insight.’ 
—Psychiatric Quarterly 
Supplement 


‘Describes the author's observa- 
tions on various sexual phenom- 
ena... reveals exceptional in- 
sight into the psychological mo- 
tivations of human behavior... . 
contributes to the further under- 
standing of human nature.’’ 
—Dr. Frank S. Caprio, 
Washington, D. C. 
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NOW BACK IN PRINT — A MOST HELPFUL WORK 
WHICH STANDS ALL ALONE IN ITS FIELD 


The Exploration of 
The Inner World 


by ANTON T. BOISEN 


Chaplain, Elgin (Ill.) State Hospital; Formerly Research 
Associate in the Chicago Theological Seminary 


WB This book examines the interrelationship of religious 
experience and mental disorder from a fresh angle. A fea- 
ture of the book is to be found in the methodological prin- 
ciples which it represents. Beginning with insights derived 
from his own experience, the author examines the experi- 
ences of other patients, making use of statistical methods to 
check his hypotheses and seeking always to recognize and 
check his own biases. THE EXPLORATION OF THE INNER WORLD 
brings together the results of 14 years of careful research 
work. Once accepted, its conclusions should have far-reach- 
ing consequences. 


HB “An altogether extraordinary production. It gives an 
inside view of a little-known region. Before its author 
entered his wilderness experience he had been trained in 
theology, he had specialized in the psychology of religion 
and he had extensive experience in the conduct of socio- 
logical surveys. Further, his mental disturbance issues in a 
religious victory. Result: Not only a technically equipped 
ministry to the insane, but also a technically equipped 
research into the nature of religious experience.” GEORGE 
ALBERT COE 


Wi “The most comprehensive investigation of the sub- 
jective aspects of schizophrenia of which I am aware. Mr. 
Boisen has brought to bear not only the critical attitude of 
a trained scientist and technical sophistication in psychol- 
ogy and sociology, but also the insight he has gained from 
having himself passed through an acute catatonic episode.” 
—Roy G. Hoskins, Director of Research, Memorial Foun- 
dation for Neuro-Endocrine Research $4.00 


at your bookseller 
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